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HER FIRST ELOPEMENT 


BY CLARA BARTRAM 


i. 


favored restaurant filled; yet filled it was one cool summer even- 

ing, after a day of yacht-racing. The night breeze brought the 
roar of the city through the open windows, where women in wonder- 
-ful thin dresses, and men whose sunburnt faces looked dark above 
their white shirt fronts, were dining, while waiters hurried to and fro 
with hot dishes and cold bottles, and the Hungarians’ music sounded 
sweetly above the clamor of talk. 

“There,” said a gentleman at one of the tables, “is a girl I feel 
really sorry for.” 

His wife looked up to where in the doorway a girl was standing. 
Even in a less gigantic hat, in less gleaming white draperies, she would 
have been tolerably striking in appearance. Her figure was conspicu- 
ous, broad-shouldered and narrow-hipped; her golden hair was so very 
remarkable that.one had to look twice to be sure of its integrity; even 
her mouth was too red, and large enough to permit of many curves 
and much modelling. o 

Now, catching sight of the speakers, she smiled—a little too much, 
bowed—a little too hastily, and stumbled over the front of her dress— 
being immediately afterwards a little too conscious of her awkwardness. 

Christina Eliot, without being particularly vain, was forced to con- 
sider herself an important person. The sage draws his estimate of 
himself from within, but at twenty a pretty girl is apt to depend largely 
on the estimate of others, and Christina deserved some credit for not 
being utterly spoilt. Good-looking, the absolute possessor of forty thou- 


; J is not a season when New York expects to see even its most 
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180 . Her First Elopement 

sand dollars a year, easily pleased,. light-hearted, sufficiently amusing, 
she was very much sought for and very much talked about, and per- 
fectly aware of both facts. Some men had loved her in the good old 
American way, and even more had wanted to marry her for reasons 
even older. She might have been a Princess if she had happened 
to fancy a certain Prince. As for lesser titles, rumor said that Mr. 
Varden, her stepfather, had refused them by the score. Christina 
herself, though not often betrayed into anecdotes about her discarded 
suitors, did not deny their existence. She was, however, in the habit 
of saying that nothing would tempt her but Royalty, a Prime Minister, 
or the President of the United States, and none of these having pre- 
sented themselves as aspirants to her hand, she manifested no intention 
of marrying. A great many mothers thought she would make an ex- 
cellent wife for their sons, and perhaps it was not surprising that she, 
should have grown to think that she was not sated to find — 
too good for her. 

She was an example of the phenomenon not uncommon among 
women whose position renders them conspicuous: she was too humble 
to attribute her importance entirely to her own inherent qualities and 
too vain to attribute it entirely to her fortune. So she came to look 
upon herself as a mysteriously, unaccountably favored being, unde- 
servedly but undeniably privileged. It is a dangerous state of mind 
to be in, to think of oneself as a special case, a favorite of the gods, 
and towards this state of mind Christina was drifting, with the result 
that wisdom did not always distinguish her conduct—the conduct of 
young girls being a succession of very small actions. Fundamentally, 
she was as good a child as you would wish to see, but superficially she 
delighted to appear capricious, difficult, even, perhaps, a trifle reckless. 
The people who loved her best were those who knew her best, but even 
these despaired sometimes of counteracting the false impressions she 
managed to give to those who did not even like her. 

The lady at the table, having returned Christina’s bow, now an- 
swered her husband. 

“T should really like to know,” she said, “ how you contrive to feel 
sorry for a girl with youth, beauty, forty thousand a year, and an un- 
commonly good opinion of herself.” 

“ Ah, but she has not always a good opinion of herself. She has 
her moments of self-confidence, but she has her moments of disgust, 
because, you see, she knows that she is an uncommonly silly girl. That 
is why I am sorry for her.” 

“ She is silly,” -—- his wife without a trace of malice, “and some- 
times rather noisy.” 

“You mean,” he returned, “on the boat to-day. Of course, she 
was noisy. She has a giggle,—a contagious giggle, so that other people 
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giggle too,—and that makes her worse. I’m sure she has had a black 
half-hour reflecting what a goose she was.” 

“She is really a nice girl at heart,” said his wife. ‘That is why we 
are all so fond of her.” 

But her husband shook his head. ‘“ We don’t any of us know what 
kind of girl she is at heart,” he answered. “ We like her because she 
is so exciting. No one knows what she is going to say or do next. 
Look at that hat—that black, portentous monstrosity! Would any but 
a silly girl get such a thing, and wear it?” 

“And her white serge coat this afternoon,” murmured his wife, 
“ined with flame color and covered with gold buttons the size of soup- 
plates.” They smiled at the mere recollection. 

In the meantime the subject of this discussion, and perhaps of 

others, sat languidly eating an iced grape-fruit, now and then gazing 
about the room with a somewhat self-conscious dreaminess of eye. Op- 
posite her was an elderly gentleman. He had just finished ordering 
dinner and now leaned back, with his hands folded on the edge of 
the table, with the benevolent manner of one who, though not fond of 
such scenes of amusement, was yet too adaptable to condemn them. 
He looked the present one over as he might a child’s party—as some- 
thing pretty and futile. It was easy to see that in spite of great rigidity 
of moral principles he regarded with real kindness his fellow-beings, 
that he was not only benevolent, but that benevolence was his favorite 
quality. This was expressed in his calm little gray eyes, in his long 
upper lip, drooping slightly in the centre, as if a large smile were not 
far distant and might always be obtained by the virtuous. But the 
_ upper lip expressed something else as well, something of which the 
owner was less conscious—obstinacy. Obstinate benevolence, benevo- 
lent obstinacy—one had the whole man. 

It seemed thoroughly in keeping when he cleared his throat and 
asked,— 

“‘Had you a pleasant day on the water, Christina ?” 

His stepdaughter withdrew her eyes reluctantly from their wander- 
ings. “Oh, yes,” she answered. “ Most of the women felt the motion 
and I did not, which is always delightful.” Even a dull observer might 
have hazarded that she was not as inhuman as she wished Mr. Varden 
to think her. “ Besides, my hair does not come out of curl. The Mor- 
tons have asked me to go cruising with them next month, and I think 
T shall. If I like it, I can build myself a yacht next year.” 

“Well, my dear, we'll think it over,” said Mr. Varden as tem- 
perately as he could, whereupon Christina, who had no intention of 
carrying out her plan, glanced at him from under her eyelids and 
despised him for not forbidding her to waste her money. 

His attitude towards his stepdaughter was one for which he de- 
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served a great deal of credit. It was at his instigation that his wife 
had left every penny of her first husband’s fortune to his daughter. 
But she had not consulted him before making him guardian to the girl, 
and he, a man of moderate means, of fixed and narrow principles, and 
business habits, had a difficult course in guiding the conduct and expen- 
diture of the young orphan. 

Naturally, he was most desirous of having her marry, but he was 
more afraid of her marrying badly than of anything in the world. He 
was utterly incapable of judging men, especially men of another gen- 
eration (an incapacity of which he was quite unaware). Unconsciously, 
however, he tried to minimize the risk by demanding all things of each 
candidate. He felt that to a man with brains, money, rectitude, and 
social position he could not do wrong in surrendering his charge. The 
difficulty of finding the paragon was offset by the fact that Christina 
had shown more disposition to refuse than to consider the offers made 
her. Unfortunately, her stepfather’s efforts to limit her acquaintance 
to none but the eligible had accomplished nothing but to place in her 
mind the ineradicable belief that he was a snob. As a matter of fact, 
he was not. He was a careful, conscientious man, moving in a strange 
country. Each had arrived at entirely false conclusions about the other. 
He thought her flighty and frivolous, but incapable of real insubordi- 
nation. She thought him narrow, unreasonable, snobbish, and too old 
to discuss anything with. 

After a short pause Christina, with characteristic courage and per- 
versity, touched lightly upon the most irritating: of all the subjects at 
issue between them. 

“T was so much disappointed,” she said with apparent unconscious- 
ness, “ that Gerry did not turn up on the Mortons’ boat to-day.” 

She met with unexpected success. A long, black pause followed, 
and then Mr. Varden said grimly, “I could have told you he would not 
be there.” 

“He promised me he would,” said Christina with a faintly senti- 
mental sigh. 

Mr. Varden allowed himself the luxury of a slight snort of con- 
tempt as he replied, “ He was making more solemn promises.” 

For the first time Christina looked up with interest. ‘“ What do 
you mean ?” she demanded. : 

“It cannot be long concealed from you, my dear, that he was being 
married.” 

“ Married!” cried Christina. “ Gerry!’ 

“ Be calm, Christina, the matter can scarcely be of such importance 
to you.” 

“Indeed it can,” replied Christina hotly. “I don’t know of any 
marriage that could be more important unless it were my own. To think 
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of Gerry’s being married without asking me to the wedding—without 
even telling me that it was coming off !” 

“ He has told no one,” said Mr. Varden, as if such reticence spoke 
for itself. 

“ Why not?” 

“TI do not care to discuss the matter with you. I was asked to tell 
the fact to you, and to no one else.” 

Christina was silent. Gerald Eliot was her first cousin, the nearest 
relation she had in the world. As children they had been a great deal 
together. When‘she was fifteen and he eighteen their attitude to each 
other had become slightly more tender, and they had even discussed 
the probability of their marrying when they grew up. This phase, 
however, had soon passed, and left between them a friendship which the 
intimacy of their childhood and the sentiment of their youth com- 
bined to make important to both of them. Gerry, who was an ordi- 
nary, good-tempered, idle, good-loking young man, represented to her 
all the ties of family, and not unnaturally she loved him almost like 
a brother; while he found great comfort in the existence of a pretty, 
flattered cousin, admired by other men, yet always willing to lend an 
ear to him and his troubles. For many years she had been his con- 
fidante. Mr. Varden, however, knowing a good deal more about Gerry 
than she did, feared and disliked this friendship, and without: for- 
bidding Gerry the house did everything he could to discourage the inti- 
macy and separate the cousins, with the result that Christina came to 
consider him so prejudiced against her relation, so hard-hearted, that 
on this point she believed herself justified in, if not actually deceiving 
him, at least concealing a good many of her meetings with Gerry. 

Mr. Varden had excellent reasons for disapproving of Gerry’s mar- 
riage, but the sudden news of it, which had reached him just as he was 
setting out for dinner, was the greatest relief. He felt that the most 
dangerous of the detrimentals was removed from Christina’s path. 

“Well, well,” the girl went on presently, “so she really married 
him after all. I rather thought she would.” 

“My dear!” said Mr. Varden, horrified at this suggestion of confi- 
dences concerning a lady whose past he feaned was not a fit subject for 
his stepdaughter’s perusal. 

“ Well, you know, Mr. Varden, or, rather, I don’t suppose you did 
know, that there seemed to be every likelihood of her preferring the 
other man—I can’t think of his name, the boy with baa rich father. 
Gerry used to be dreadfully gloomy over it.” 

“ My dear Christina!” reiterated Mr. Varden. He had always be- 
lieved, he still believed, that young girls should be brought up on the 
sheltered principle, but he began to wonder if, after all, he had strictly 
pursued this principle with his stepdaughter. . 
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“You see,” she continued thoughtfully, “Gerry knew that some: 


day this boy will have a great deal more money than he will ever have; 
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and, of course, women do like money 

“ Christina,” said Mr. Varden, “I must beg you never to refer to 
your cousin’s wife in public.” The tone alarmed the girl, for she was 
proud and sensitive, like all young creatures, about her own dignity, 
and not, I fear, conspicuous for moral courage. She would probably 
have been glad to let the subject drop, but, unfortunately, Mr. Varden’s 
next words were ill chosen. “She is not,” he said, as one who delivers 
the final word on a subject, “a person with whom I can allow you to 
associate.” 
> “And why not?” asked Christina threateningly, remembering that 
the man who spoke was no relation of hers. 

And now the great weakness of the sheltering system of dealing 
with the young betrayed Mr. Varden. He had either to cast it aside 
or to compromise with the truth. He chose the latter course. 

.“ She does not come from your own class of life,” he said. “ Her 
father was a milliner in Fifth Avenue.” 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate. Christina, already 
accusing him of snobbery, found in this speech a fresh and culpable 
example. It may seem incredible that she should have failed to gather 
the meaning that his hesitation so plainly betrayed, but with all her 
apparent sophistication of word and manner her mind was as innocent 
as a child’s. It is not an uncommon phenomenon among American 
girls; theoretically they may know all things, while actually they re- 
‘main so innately averse to making any personal application of their 
knowledge that they are in all essentials as ignorant as the typical in- 
génue. It was not submission that led to her discussing the matter no 
further with her stepfather. She called him tyrannous and narrow to 
herself. “ Hats in Fifth Avenue!” she thought. “ As if a milliner 
might not have larger-minded children than some clergymen I know.” 
(Mr. Varden’s father had been a Presbyterian divine.) 

He, quite misunderstanding her silence, took the occasion still 
further to strengthen his position by expounding to her at some length 
the necessary differences between young women who have been dif- 
ferently brought up. Unhappily, he had arrayed some of her best qual- 
ities against him—her democracy, her warm heart, and her loyalty. 
She was inwardly raging against him and his cruelty, and even when 
he changed the subject and tried to discuss with her the train that 
should take them back to Newport the next day, she would say nothing 
but that she would find it more convenient to wait over another night 
in town. Mr. Varden, suspecting nothing, replied that he could make 
use of another day in New York also, and nothing more was said. 

Presently they rose, and Christina swept out of the room with a 
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sulky dignity infinitely preferable to the manner of her entrance. They 
drove uptown in silence to the little house on the Park. On the hall- 
table was a letter for the girl in a familiar hand. She made no effort 
to conceal it; indeed, she actually flaunted it in her stepfather’s face 
as she bade him good-night and went off to bed. 

Alone in her own room she opened it. It said: 


“My DeaR CHBISTINA: I promised Mr. Varden that 
I would not notify you beforehand of my marriage. He 
seemed to feel that you might be contaminated by attending 
the ceremony, which, I thank Heaven, took place an hour ago. 
It was a bore not to have you there, but, considering all 
things, I thought it better to waive the point. I have told 
you enough for you to know how much it all means to me. 
At present it is a profound secret. No one knows it, not even 
that unfortunate boy who I was stupid enough to think once 
was standing in my light. We are going West in a few days; 
until then please don’t tell anyone. As you will see by my 
-address, I am at Staten Island in Annie’s house for the pres- 
ent. In spite of your worthy stepfather, I shall hope to 


see you before long, my dear and loyal cousin. 
“Yours, as ever, 
“ GeRaLp ELior.” 


The revulsion in favor of her cousin was s She had been 
deeply hurt at hearing of his marriage first from ™ “hostile a source 
as Mr. Varden. Now she was not only relieved to find that Gerry had 
remembered her, but perhaps, also, at knowing that Mr. Varden had 
conveyed a false impression in allowing her to suppose that it was 
Gerry’s wish, not his own, that had led to the concealment. She re- 
solved at once that she would show herself not only “dear,” but 
“loyal ;” that, in spite of Mr. Varden, Gerry’s wife should not come 
unwelcomed into the family. A bride should be visited, of course. 
Gerry was too proud to ask her, but what else did he mean when he 
gave her their address, adding the hope that he might see her before 
long. She made up her mind that she would welcome her new cousin 
the very next afternoon. She had the vaguest ideas as to how one got 
to Staten Island, but she decided to go. The plan had everything to 
commend it to her. It flouted Mr. Varden, teaching to snobbishness 
the lesson it deserved; it would certainly please Gerry, and, best of 
all, to this inexperienced young woman even a solitary trip to Staten 
Island had in it a flavor of adventure. 


II. 
THE next morning before Christina had even opened her eyes a 
conversation was going on in another part of town between two men 
whose names she did not remember. The Friend of the People Life 
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Insurance Company occupied the top floor of its own building, a suite 
of rooms large and airy as a country house. The bird’s-eye view from 
its windows gave the complete map of the Island, the harbor, and the 
surrounding country. One could look up to Grant’s tomb, or, nearer by, 
into the yards of tenement houses, or out across the river, where, this 
morning about ten o’clock, the yacht of the president of the company 
might have been seen making its way towards its anchorage at Bay- 
ridge, having deposited its owner at the Battery. 

In the president’s own room Mr. Maitland himself—a tall, thin, 
gray-haired man, his face keen and hatchet-like and typically Ameri- 
can—was sitting at his desk. At the window a younger man, a man 
under thirty, was standing, so like him one did not need to be told 
that he was his son. There was in both faces the same contradiction 
between ideality and shrewdness, between generosity and cruelty—an 
interesting contrast; only looking at the father, one wondered how so 
hard a face could be at times so pleasant; looking at the son, one won- 
dered how so pleasant a face could be at times so hard. The elements 
were mingled in different proportions. Both men were well-groomed, 
were not, one would immediately surmise, indifferent to the luxury of 
life, but had been able to solve the vexed problem of the relation be- 
tween the material and the mental by the aid of a natural fondness 
for an active, intelligent life. 

Their manner expressed the greatest friendliness, and, had it not 
been for the strong likeness, one might have lost sight of the fact that 
they were father and son in observing that they were two men who 
respected and liked each other. 

The younger man turned from the window with his hands still in 
his pockets. Evidently a pause that was not an interruption had come 
in their dialogue. 

“The truth of the matter is,” said the elder, “that the boy is a 
fool. I don’t know why I shculd have given birth to a fool. I have 
my share of brains and you are not absolutely devoid of them.” 

“ Not absolutely,” said his son drily, “but then my heart is not as 
tender as Ned’s.” 

“ Not such an easy mark to every false claim on it,” answered his 
father. “To be honest, Adrian, I have no patience with him.” 

“T had guessed that,” said the other, smiling, “ but, after all, you 
might remember that he is only twenty-one.” 3 

“Other men’s sons have some sense even at twenty-one. Why 
should mine want to marry a woman like that?” 

“ She is very handsome, they tell me.” 

“ Have you seen her?” asked the other sharply. 

The younger man shook his head. “No,” he said. “Ned is always 
offering to take me to Staten Island, which ] believe is the enchanted 
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isle of her residence, but I have not gone. If I did not approve of 
her, he would be angry, and if I did, you would be furious. It seems 
simpler to steer clear of her altogether.” 

“Approve of her! . How the devil could you approve of such a 
person for your sister-in-law ?” 

“TI could not, perhaps. But I am trying to become reconciled.” 

“ Reconciled,” said his father, sitting up very straight and glaring 
at his son in a way that twenty-nine years of experience had rendered 
singularly innocuous. “ Let me tell you, I am not trying to become 
reconciled. What are you talking about? Has anything definite taken 
place? Do you know more of this matter than I do? Have you seen 
your brother ?” 

“ Not for three days. But then I don’t have to see him. The lady 
means business. That is more important than anything Ned could 
tell us.” 

‘How do you know she does?” 

“ Why, because she refused him. I have distrusted her ever since. 
Ned told you, I suppose, that the game was up, and that she had finally 
told him she would not marry him, and that he would rather cut his 
throat than not.” 

“Yes, yes, he talked for an hour in the way that would have caused 
a man of spirit to blush. But he — me to sail on Saturday for 
Southampton.” 

“But he won’t,” said Adrian coolly, “not unless she goes too. It 
would be too much to expect.” 

“You mean that Ned is deceiving me?” 

“Worse, deceiving himself, or allowing her to deceive him.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Adrian, if you know anything about this mat- 
ter, speak ‘out.” 

“T know just what you know, sir. Is it likely that 2 woman like 
that would let Ned slip through her fingers? She encouraged him, of 
course, in every possible way, and at the last minute refuses to marry 
him—refuses to do the very thing she has been plotting for. Ned is 
made to the hand of a designing woman—young, idealistic, the son of 
a rich and indulgent father.” (Mr. Maitland gave an ominous grunt.) 
“‘ Now it seems to me that the explanation is not the perfectly obvious 
one that Ned so ingenuously believes—that she does not love him.” 

“T don’t know what that has to do with it,” said Mr. Maitiegne 
bitterly. 

“Ned says she prefers Gerald Eliot.” 

“ Don’t know him.” 

“He is a perfectly useless fellow about my own age, with just’ 
enough money to make him idle. Not at all the sort of man to tempt 
a woman to throw away a great opportunity like N. 
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“ Ned won’t be a great opportunity if he marries her,” retorted his 
father grimly. 

‘Adrian looked blank, which, as those who knew him were aware, 
was his way of expressing violent disapproval. After a moment his 
father continued with relish,— 

“Yes, it gives me great satisfaction to think that I have the power 
of making him wretchedly uncomfortable and that he knows I mean 
to use it.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Adrian, “he knows it and you know it, but the dog, 
—I mean the lady,—does she know it?” 

Mr. Maitland looked thoughtful. ‘I suppose Ned has told her,” 
he said. , 

“ And I suppose nothing of the kind. It would have been a sug- 
gestion that he thought her capable of being influenced by mercenary 
motives.” 

“Oh, come, come,” said Mr. Maitland. “It seems I don’t think 
him quite such a fool as you do... He not only told her, I suppose, 
but I believe that her refusal followed, just as I hoped. She naturally 
did not want to marry a boy with no prospects.” 

Adrian shook his head. “ You may be right,” he said, “ but I don’t 
think so. She refused him because she not only means to marry him, 
but means to marry him with your consent, hence the sudden appear- 
ance of Eliot. She is putting the screws on. She means to make him 
so hideously wretched that you will be glad to have him married at any 
price.” 

Mr. Maitland smiled an awful smile. “She will have to make him 
pretty wretched,” he said. 

“ The first thing to be sure of,” Adrian went on, “ is that she knows 
you intend to be adamant on the subject of funds, and if she does not, 
to tell her, otherwise we sha’n’t get Ned off on Saturday. The reason- 
ing is quite simple. She can stop his going if she wants, no matter 
what he promised you. Will she want? Of course. Ergo, he won’t 
go. Now, he won’t explain your attitude to her himself. If he really 
believes it will influence her, he will not have the heart. If he is sure 
it wiry 4 he would not insult her by touching on so trivial a matter as 


income.” 
“There is a fine, intelligent attitude for you!” said Mr. Maitland 


with scorn. 
“Tt is the attitude of a boy who is badly in love—of your youngest 


” 


son. 
There was a pause. Then Mr. Maitland observed: “ You are right 


about telling the woman herself, Adrian. She ought to know.” 
“Why don’t you go down to Staten Island and tell her.” 
“T was just going to propose that you should go,” answered his 
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father. ‘They exchanged a look of distress. They both feared and 
hated scenes. 

“It seems to be more your place,” said Adrian. “ Besides, she has 
only to look at you to know you would not be exactly a lenient father- 
in-law.” 

“ A young man, though,” objected Mr. Maitland, “ could do it more 
easily. You could offer her advice, and represent me as pretty firm 
in my opinions.” 

“Yes,” said Adrian, “there would not be much difficulty about 
that.” There was another silence, and it was no small sacrifice of his 
inclinations when Adrian presently said,— 

“ All right, sir, I’ll go.” 

“You would do it better than I,” said his father. But Adrian 
would not yield himself to this flattery and walked towards the door. 
There, however, he stopped. 

“ By the way,” he said, “I hope that what you said about cutting 
Ned off is merely a strategic move. You don’t seriously mean it?” 

Mr. Maitland struck the desk softly with his great, clenched fist. 
“TI mean it,” he said; “I mean it so deeply that I am ashamed of the 
pleasure it gives me.” 

“ What would you do with his share ?” 

“Leave it to you, my young innocent.” 

“You know, of course, I should give it back to him.” 

“Td tie it up so that you couldn’t.” 

“You could not tie'gip the income,” said Adrian gently. 

“ Well, I could leave his share to a charity.” 

“ Even then I could give him half of my own and not starve.” 

“Oh, I suppose you could contrive to disregard the wishes of your 
dead father if you so desired.” 

Adrian smiled pleasantly. ‘“ You look so alarmingly alive as you say 
that, sir,” he observed. 

“T don’t know why you should wish to interfere,” his father went 
on. “ Why should my money go to support a man I don’t approve of ? 
It would be his legitimate punishment.” 

“It would be nothing but revenge,” answered Adrian. “It could 
not do any good from any point of view. And as for punishment, the 
woman herself will be that, I am afraid.” 

“ Not one single penny of my money shall he have,” reiterated Mr. 
Maitland. 

Adrian looked at him a moment reflectively, and then he said with 
apparent irrelevance: “Would you mind my taking the yacht across 
to Staten Island this afternoon? I can telephone to the country and 
tell them to send the automobile down to take you home.” 

“T enjoy the trip on the water particularly,” said Mr. Maitland, 
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His house was on the Connecticut shore, and he came and went every 
day on his boat. “Do you think you will impress the lady more if you 
arrive on a yacht instead of a ferry-boat?” 

“You never can tell. You see, I have made up my mind to stop 
this thing if merely for the purpose of sopping your _— such a 
low-down thing as cut off your younger son.” 

“ Well, don’t. fall in love with her yourself.” 

“Oh, you don’t deceive me, sir. It is not the falling in love but 
the marriage that is disturbing you, you immoral old man.” 

Mr. Maitland did not resent this, but said calmly: “ Well, natu- 
rally, I’d rather see you throw her over than have Ned caught. That 
is what it is to be a parent.” 

“T don’t think you need worry about me,” said Adrian. “I’ve got 
to the age when I like women to be conventional. What time does Ned’s 
steamer sail on Saturday ?” 

“ At ten. What has that to do with it? I don’t like your manner, 
Adrian. Don’t do anything foolish, and don’t write anything. It 
always gets into court and costs money.” 

“ What is it the Persian prophet says: “ Better a. breach of promise 
suit and freedom than the long expense of an extravagant daughter- 
in-law.” 

“What are you talking about?” said his father crossly. “You 
don’t take this thing seriously.” 

“ Well, I like that,” returned Adrian. “ Here I am going into the 
enemy’s country with no weapon but. my virtue and a steam-yacht, to 
say nothing of the fact that it is your plain duty to go yourself instead 
of exposing innocent young men to this sort of temptation. Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself. To call yourself a parent! Good-by. I shall 
return with honor or not at all—only I can’t be sure whose honor it 
will be.” He shut the door behind him, but was recalled by his father’s 
shout,— 

“Make it clear, Adrian, not a cent from me, and tell her that in 
my opinion Ned will never earn a cent for himself.” 


III. 

THE same morning Christina awoke late to hear the roar of Fifth 
Avenue instead of the roar of the waves, and to look out across the 
Park instead of the stretch of Atlantic which her window at Newport 
commanded. Her stepfather, who was a lawyer and prided himself 
on the persistence of habits of work, had gone downtown early, leaving 
word that he would be home in time to take her out to dine at half- 
past seven, so that her way was immediately clear for her contem- 
plated visit. But, as I have said, she woke late, and by the time she 
had breakfasted and written one or two indispensable notes it was 
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nearly twelve o’clock, and so she decided to lunch early and start at 
once afterwards. 

She grasped the idea from the outset that her costume must be as 
inconspicuous as possible, in order to minimize the dangers of an un- 
attended trip to the suburbs, but with this in view she somewhat mis- 
takenly selected a cool black dress of a thin material. It fastened up 
the back, and was so simply made that it showed the lines of her splen- 
did shoulders and slim waist to perfection. She borrowed a small black 
hat from the maid, which was, unhappily, common without being’ un- 
noticeable, and her hair shone out from under it like gold. She wore 
black gloves and was somewhat taken aback to find that she had noth- 
ing in town to wear on her feet but the white shoes she had worn 
on the yacht the day before and a pair of high-heeled patent-leather 
slippers with rhinestone buckles. She decided in favor of the latter, 
with the result that, needless to say, her whole effect was infinitely more 
conspicuous than if she had worn her own ordinary garments, which, 
though often rather loud, were at least without this dangerous air of 
false diffidence. A black-and-white parasol and a white alligator-skin 
shopping-bag with an enormous turquoise in the clasp seemed to her 
the merest necessities, and with these she departed. 

She went down in the Sixth Avenue Elevated, and she had hardly 
entered the car before she was aware that from the point of view of 
being unremarkable her costume was not a success. Finding herself 
stared at with perfect unanimity by everyone, man or woman, in the 
car, she grew self-conscious, sat down, stared at her feet, remembered 
her rhinestone buckles, tucked them under her skirt; and raised her eyes 
to the advertisements; suddenly recalling how handsome eyes are when 
raised, she hastily looked down again, and caught the eye of a man 
in the corner whom she had particularly meant not to look at; searched 
in her bag with such passion that everyone grew interested, and. drew 
out her ferry-fare before she had got-to Bleecker Street; became ab- 
sorbed in thought, and feared she had passed her station; remembered 
that it was the last of all and so she could not pass it, and finally, by 
a miracle of American tolerance, actually got on board the boat without 
having been spoken to. 

Once on board she sat determinedly with her elbows on the rail 
. staring at the water. By the time she had.landed, had taken a train 
and left it, under the directions of the conductor, to walk wide streets 
bordered by the smallest of houses, she felt a thousand miles from 
home. At the third house from the corner, having again consulted the - 
address on Gerry’s letter, she stopped and ascended the piazza steps. 
The woman who answered the bell belonged to that pathetic type of 
servants who appear to do not only all the work but all the worrying 
for the household. She was middle-aged, neat, and deeply wrinkled. 
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She said that Mrs. Bourke was not in—as if she were not in the secret 
of her employer’s recent change of name. 

This was a contingency that Christina had not anticipated. She 
had supposed somehow that Gerry and his wife would be waiting at 
home. She was considering an immediate return to New York when 
the woman, after deep consideration, hazarded the opinion that Mrs. 
Bourke would be home before long, as she had ordered dinner early. 
On this Christina decided to wait, and was shown into the parlor. 

The parlor was not-a cheerful room. It was small and tawdry, . 
crowded with enormous chairs, comfortable to the body but offensive 
to the eye, with ornaments more striking for their ingenuity than their 
beauty, and pictures not worth their frames. It contained no. books, 
and the only reading-matter was a weekly chronicle of scandal, of 
which the main interest to Christina was the fact that her stepfather 
forbade her buying it. 

Having consumed it from cover to cover (it contained a racy account 
of the attentions of two young New Yorkers to a lady on Staten Island), 
she turned her attention to the only other object of interest in the room 
—a looking-glass. Wishing to make a favorable impression on Gerry’s 
wife, and observing that her hat was not thoroughly stable, she removed 
it and began that mysterious feminine process of tidying the hair by 
stirring it up with a hatpin when she heard the bell ring. She stood 
with uplifted hands listening for Gerry’s voice, but a strange tone asked 
for Mrs. Bourke. She heard the servant reply again that she was out, 
and thinking that the visitor was gone, Christina had again returned 
to the arrangement of her hair when the door opened and an unknown 
young man entered. 

Glancing at him quickly in the glass, Christina could not truthfully 
have said that his entrance was an unwelcome interruption. She was 
bored, she was not fond of her own company, she had come out in 
search of adventure, and his appearance was such as to commend him 
to her; he appeared to be not only a gentleman, but a gentleman of 
her own little world. “ Doubtless some charming friend of Gerry’s,” 
she thought, and was casting about in her mind for some means of 
identifying him when he surprised her by saying: 

“Will you forgive my coming in like this. I was afraid if I let 
the maid announce me you would have supposed it was my brother ; 
I am Adrian Maitland.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Adrian Maitland?” returned Christina, 
making him a little courtesy. The name conveyed something to her, 
but she could not on the instant remember what. 

“T don’t come entirely without invitation,” Maitland went on. 
“Ned has offered several times to give me the pleasure of meeting 





you ” 
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_“ Evidently you did not care to accept the offer.” 

“ You see I prefer to come without him.” 

She thought him extremely attractive. “Sit down, Mr. Maitland,” 
she said. She found it amusing to impersonate another person, espe- 
cially one she had never seen. 

“Thank you,” said Adrian. “May I smoke?” And before she had 
time to consider whether or not she would allow him the privilege he 
had drawn out his cigarette-case, saying, with a charming smile, as he 
held it towards her, “ It is the same brand that. Ned smokes.” 

Now one of the characteristics of silly people is an inability to say 
no when there is no discernible reason for saying yes. Christina found 
herself taking a cigarette and lighting it with so much perturbation 
that she could scarcely believe that her action excited no surprise on the 
part of the giver. He had sunk back in his chair and was apparently 
enjoying perfect rest, while Christina smoked and coughed with an 
impartiality not, she felt, the habit of an-accustomed smoker. 

Presently Maitland observed, “ Well, you have contrived to make 
Ned thoroughly wretched.” 

She wondered if this meant he had heard of Gerry’s marriage and 
said, more to find out than for any other reason, unless the irritation 
of cigarette smoke in the eyes and nose had anything to do with it, 
“ Well, that is not exactly your affair, is it?” 

Adrian laughed pleasantly. “I came down with the idea that it 
was,” he said. “But perhaps it isn’t. A good many of my ideas have 
changed since I saw you.” 

“My appearance is not what you expected ?” asked Christina, not, I 
am afraid, averse to personalities. 

“ Oh, such a delightful surprise.” 

“T am sorry to see,” she answered demurely, “that you have not 
very much confidence in Ned’s taste.” 

“T have had the best of reasons for not having,” he retorted with 
meaning, looking at her to see how she woyld stand the intimation. 
It need hardly be said that she failed entirely to catch it, and Mait- 
land, observing her untroubled eyes, admired her nerve. 

“I wonder,” she said meditatively, “in what I differ from your: 
expectations ?” 

He answered promptly, “ By being infinitely more beautiful, charm- 
ing, and amusing than I had had any idea of.” 

“Upon my word!”. cried Christina, recognizing that she ought to 
he angry. | 3 

“ Well, my dear girl,” said Maitland, “I don’t suppose that it is 
the first time you have had your beauty called to your attention.” 

“Tt’s the first time any man has had the impertinence to speak of 
it within ten minutes of my first seeing him.” 
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“Other men must have wasted a great deal of time,” he pei 
easily. ‘“ When I know you better there will be better things to say.” 

His manner confused the girl. She could not quite understand her 
own attitude. She would have been angry at anyone else, but she was 
not angry at him. She rather liked it. Perhaps, she thought, it is 
because, after all, he is not quite a gentleman and does not know how 
to talk to women. Still, she decided to hint her disapproval. 

“ Suppose you say if you know me better, Mr. Maitland.” 

The answer appeared to tickle his fancy. He laughed a little more 
than she quite liked. “ Why,” he said, “if you marry my brother, you 
will have to know me better.” 

At this, for the first time, light broke in on her. His brother Ned 
—Ned Maitland. It was the name of Gerry’s rival. Gerry’s marriage 
was evidently unknown. She saw it plainly now. The Maitlands, like 
her stepfather, were snobs, and did not want their son to marry a 
nobody. Well, she would give them something to worry about. She 
would make him think that she had designs on “ Ned;” and then, at 
the last moment, reveal the fact that the woman they feared had already 
married another man, and that she, Christina Eliot, was proud to 
welcome her into the family, paternal bonnet-shop and all. 

“ And so,” she said aloud, “your brother has told you I mean to 
marry him?” . 

“ Quite the reverse. He has told me with groans that you will not.” 

“Oh, I see. And you are unable to bring yourself to believe that 
the daughter of a milliner could actually refuse such an opportunity ?” 

“T have not said I thought you meant to marry him.” 

a — would scarcely have come down here to stop it if t you hea’ 
not. 

He laughed again, but not quite so good-humoredly. “ Ned did 
not tell me,” he said, “how carefully I should have to keep my wits 
about me, but since you mention it, why, yes, I do think you intend to 
take him.” 

She wondered if the time had come to say, “ My dear sir, the woman 
you fear married a better man yesterday,” but she did not yield to 
the temptation to take her triumph too soon. 

“ And do you really suppose,” she said, “ that if I have made up my 
mind you are likely to change it?” 

He did not answer directly. “I came here,” he said, “ because I 
imagined that Ned was too good for you. I find just the reverse. Be- 
lieve me, it would be throwing yourself away.” 

This was, of course, a compliment, yet it was a compliment which 
Christina did not thoroughly enjoy. “Ned and I must be the judges 
of that,” she answered. ' 

“ Naturally,” he returned, “and yet, ignorant as I am of you, you 
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must remember that I know something of the subject. I know Ned, 
and,” he added with meaning, “I know my father.” _ 

She detected the threat in this at once and was prompt to resent it. 
“‘ And how does your father enter into the question ?” 

Adrian’s smile was frankly irritating. “ Oh, even American parents 
think themselves interested in these matters—especially when they are 
the bridegroom’s only visible means of support.” 

“ Your father disapproves of the match ?” 

“With a completeness you could scarcely believe if you did not 
know him.” 

“ And if we married he would cut down your brother’s allowance ?” 

“ Worse than that, he would wipe it out: altogether.” 

“ Ah, but, you see, I have not had a talk with him yet.” 

Maitland grinned. The idea was very amusing. She was, he ac- 
knowledged, a charming creature, but_she could not move his father. 

“In view of the easy victory you have achieved over the younger 
members of the family your suggestion is very natural,” he said, “ but 
candor obliges me to state that you will be able to-do nothing whatsoever 
with my father. He would not give Ned anything while he lives, and 
he won’t leave him anything when he dies.” 

She turned to him with an irresistible smile. “In that case,” she 
observed, “ we shall be entirely dependent on you.” 

“ And how,” said Adrian, “ would you like to be dependent on me?” 

She considered him carefully. She was having a delightful time. 
“TI think you look as if you would be very generous to us,” she 
answered. 

“ So I can be,” he returned. “ At this moment I find it in my heart 
to offer you anything in the world you want that won’t include marry- 
ing Ned. What do you want most?” 

“To go abroad,” answered Christina truthfully, for Mr. Varden’s 
refusal to take her in the spring had been a serious matter. 

Adrian rose to his feet. “Then take the yacht and go,” he said. 
“ Keep it as long as you like,—go where you please,—take whoever you 
want with you. I never offered a lady anything with half so much 
cordiality.” ; 

“Dear me,” said Christina. “I don’t think I was ever offered a 
bribe before.” 

“ Yes, it’s a pretty good price for Ned.” 

They looked at each other. She would have been gratified to know 
how baffling he found her. 

“ Cowes, Monte Carlo, Algiers. Oh, so much more entertaining than 
my brother,” he observed. 

She began to understand that part of her feeling towards this person 
was fear—he seemed so sure of himself. She was glad she did not really 
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have designs on his brother. She was relieved to think it was all a game 
that she could end at will. 

“T see,” she said, “ that you could not bring yourself to believe that 
I am really in love with Ned.” 

“ Perhaps I could, but it would be pretty hard. Why should you 
be—a boy like that, barely a month out of college? He is a nice boy. 
I myself am very fond of him, but he would bore you to death in a 
week, particularly when you were grindingly poor. You had far better 
take the yacht.” 

Christina began to feel’ that it was high time to vindicate herself. 
“You must know,” she said, drawing herself up, “that I could not 
possibly accept your boat.” 

She was at a loss to understand the strangely quizzical expression 
on his face as he answered, “ Well, you know, I’d a good deal rather you 
took my boat than my brother.” 

* Oh,” she cried, starting up, her anger by no means all assumed. 
“ How dare you be so insolent? ‘Take your brother,’ indeed! Why 
am I not as good a wife for your brother as any other woman he has 
been attentive to?” 

“ So infinitely better, my dear girl. That’s just it.” 

He had sat down again, and she was surprised that he did not rise 
when she did. She was much more surprised when he did, for he took 
her by the shoulders and gently put her back in her chair. “ Now let 
us talk this over like sensible creatures,” he said. 

Now, it is all very well to be talked to even with some familiarity 
by a man who takes you for somebody else; but actual physical con- 
tact is another thing, and Christina found herself furious. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said. “I absolutely refuse to discuss my 
private affairs with you.” 

“ You can hardly do that,” said Adrian, “ for, by your own account, 
I am your private affairs. I came down, I admit, to stop this marriage, 
which sounded to me disastrous, but since I have seen you it seems 
perfectly preposterous; a woman like yourself, who might have the pick 
of the world ” 

“ What,” interrupted Christina scornfully, “in spite of my father’s 
having sold hats ?” 

“In spite of everything,” he answered, and, fortunately, she had no 
suspicion how much he thought the term included. “ My dear child, 
you are beautiful, you are young (Ned, the idiot, stammering over 
your possible twenty-eight years). Do you suppose it will be easy to 
stick to a penniless boy,—for he will be penniless, believe me,—and one 
not too constant by nature? It is absurd. Dont’ do it. Indeed, I am 
thinking of you when I say, don’t do it.” 

“Oh,” cried the girl, “I have no patience to listen to you. Have 
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you. no idea how contemptible it is. It is all very well for——” So 
genuine was her emotion that she almost said “for my stepfather,” 
but quickly substituted, “‘ your father’ to talk like that, but for a 
young man not to believe in love, not to believe——” 

“I don’t know exactly what good would be served by a declaration 
of my views on love,” he put in; “but let me tell you this, I believe 
in it enough to think I know it when I see it, and I don’t see it here. 

You are not in love, and I dare add you have never been.” 

“TI suppose you think me incapable of it?” 

“Am I a fool?” said Adrian with some temper. They had both 
risen in the excitement of the moment and stood facing each other. 
“ Could I look at you one instant and suppose such folly? Of course 
you will fall in love, as certainly as that I am standing here, and when 
you do—— 

“ Well?” 

“Why, Ned will be. just about as able to hold you back as a burr 
on your skirt.” 

There was no denying that this sort of conversation was stirring. 
Christina found herself shaking with excitement, and it was several 
seconds before she was able to answer with calm dignity, “I do not 
think you have any right to assume that I would marry a man I did 
not love.” 

Adrian threw the end of his cigarette into the fireplace with some 
violence. Oh,” he said, “of course, if you are going to talk like 
that——” 

“T don’t know why I am talking to you at all,” said Christina. 
“It certainly was not my choice to receive you, and as for all the dis- 
agreeable, snobbish, calculating things you have said, I am glad to say 
that they have not influenced me in the least.” 

“You are quite unshaken ?” 

“ Quite,” she returned, delighted to see that her answer caused him 
distress. 

There was a pause. The interview had most evidently terminated, 
yet neither of them seemed ready to admit defeat. Christina was not 
sorry for a little respite. Adrian stood gazing into the empty grate, 
discouragement visible in his expression. 

It was she who was first roused by the sudden remembrance that 
the afternoon was passing, and, glancing at the clock, she saw that she 
would have barely time to get home and dress for dinner—not time 
enough, unhappily, to get home before her stepfather did. The thought 
was alarming. 

“ Good Heaven!” she cried, “I must go.” And then, recalling that 
she was presumably at _— she added, “I have an engagement in 
New York.” 
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Adrian gave a short and rather disagreeable laugh. “That is a 
candid admission,” he said, “considering that I know Ned is away. 
A dinner-engagement, I infer ?” : 

“Never you mind what it is,” answered Christina, who was more 
occupied with the lateness of the hour than with his insinuations. “I 
must be in Seventy-first Street by half-past six.” 

“You won’t do it,” said he coolly as he watched her collect the 
parasol and bag. 

“ How long will it take me?” 

“ An hour, with luck.” 

She began hastily pinning on her hat, while he, watching her, 
thought he never wished to see anything more beautiful than her 
figure as she stood with her arms above her head. — 

“ Perhaps,” she exclaimed, “I shall have that luck. I can just 
do it.” 

He looked at his watch. “ Hardly,” he said. “That clock is almost 
half an hour slow.” 

Christina’s hands dropped in despair. It must be remembered that 
she was really afraid of Mr. Varden, and she had not sufficient courage 
to face him, especially with the recollection of the way she had spent 
the afternoon. To have missed her cousin was one thing, but to have 
spent hours in conversation with a good-looking but none too respect- 
ful stranger was quite another. A sort of panic seized her, and when 
Mr. Maitland said: 

“T tell you what I’ll do for you. I have my yacht here. I can 
get you there on time. I'll land you at one of the uptown piers, and 
telephone now for an automobile to meet you,” the relief was so in- 
tense that she did not hesitate an instant. 

“Oh, yes, I’ll go,” she said. Perhaps there was another motive 
she did not recognize—a willingness to remain a little longer in his 
company. 

Her feelings in regard to him were confusing in the extreme. She 
was quite honest in despising his opinions as much as she despised the 
similar views of Mr. Varden. Then, also, she found something inso- 
lent, almost alarming, in much that he had said to her, enough to 
antagonize her thoroughly—and yet she was not antagonized. She 
felt, by some strange contradictions, that in spite of all the after- 
noon’s pretences she had for the first time been moving in an atmos- 
phere of reality, as if after this conversation all other drawing-room 
talks would seem very faint and shadowy to her. She felt as if the 
last hour had made her more intimate with Maitland than all the rest 
of her life had ever made her with anyone else. It was exciting, it 
was actual, it was not entirely agreeable, but it was not all disagree- 
able, either. 
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Of one thing she felt perfectly certain: he was a gentleman. She 
watched him as he held the gate open for her with perfect simplicity 
of manner. She began to be eager for the moment when she would 
reveal her identity and meet him as Christina Bliot. She wondered 
whether he would know her by name,-and came to the ingenuous con- 
clusion that he would. She decided to wait until they were within 
sight of the dock, and then, after a pause, to introduce some such 
phrase as, “ Although I have been absolutely honest in the opinions 
I have expressed, I feel it right to tell you——” or, “It may in- 
terest you to know that in your eagerness to save your brother you 
have laid bare your family secrets to a total stranger.” 

There was a spice of revenge in the denouement that gave her great 
pleasure. He would, of course, be a good deal upset. He would try 
to set himself right. He would ask to be allowed to come and see her. 
Should she say yes? She affected to debate the question, knowing, 
however, quite well what her answer would be. And, how well, once 
in her own drawing-room, she would be able to put him in his place! 


IV. 

A LARGE, business-like black,yacht was visible as soon as they came 
within sight of the harbor. Chifistina was surprised to notice that she 
was already under weigh, but#when she commented on the fact Mait- 
land explained that when hé had telephoned to New York for her 
automobile he had also telephoned to the landing to get the anchor 
up. Evidently the crew were impressed with the necessity for haste, 
for the launch was scarcely alongside before it was hauled clear of the 
water and the yacht sprang forward at full speed. 

“Don’t you want to tell them where to land us?” Christina asked 
as they walked aft. 

“ They have their orders,” Maitland returned. “By the way,” he 
went on after a moment, “before you make up your mind finally, 
would you not like to see my father? I could easily arrange it, and 
perhaps if you found him quite hopelessly determined to carry out his 


purpose——” 

“T hoped we had passed this sort of thing,” she broke in. “ It 
would make no difference. Please don’t talk about it any more.” 

“T won't,” he answered, and there was something final in his tone 
which she mistook for offended dignity, and more for the sake of say- 
ing something of a purely social nature than because she was especially 
interested in the answer, she asked,— 

“ Aren’t we heading rather oddly ?” 

Maitland looked about him with a vague, unobserving eye. “ You 
have to follow the channel, you know,” he said. “ You can’t cut cor- 
ners when you draw as much as we do. Now, what will you have to 
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drink? ‘There is a brand of whiskey that I can particularly recom- 
mend, and a bottle of champagne on the ice.” 

Really he was rather an extraordinary young man, Christina re- 
flected. He did not seem to understand that women did not drink 
champagne in the middle of the afternoon. She replied coldly that 
she would like a cup of tea. 

“ Just as you say,” he returned. “ We’ll go below and have tea in 
the cabin, then.” 

“T’d rather stay on deck,” said Christina. 

“It is set out below,” he answered firmly, and so she followed him 
down. For some reason that she could not define she began to wish 
she had not come, to wish that she had trusted to a slower, more con- 
ventional mode of conveyance. 

But almost at once she forgot her discontent, for Maitland, who 
since they left the house had been silent and abstracted, suddenly began 
to make every effort to please her. There was something reassuring 
too about the discreet stewards, who seemed to take her presence so 
much as a matter of course that they scarcely appeared aware of it. 

Maitland, she thought, was not only amusing, he was very appre- 
ciative. For the first time she felt as if he were talking to her for her 
own sake, and had for the moment forgotten Ned. Apropos of some 
popular superstition their talk had turned on all sorts of occult topics, 
fortune-telling, among the rest, and he had asserted that anyone who 
had been trained to observe human nature could tell most of the things 
the palmist told by merely looking at the subject. To this Christina 
had objected, and, to prove his words, he had begun, leaning across 
the table, and looking fixedly at her, to describe her mental and moral 
qualities. Now he was right, and now wrong, but he was for the most 
part flattering and always interesting to Christina, who was no more 
averse than most of us to be the study of a keen and well- Teposed 
mind. 

She felt that a long time must have elapsed unnoticed when she 
exclaimed,— 

“ Aren’t we nearly in?” She glanced towards the opposite port 
hole, but a light curtain was drawn across it and she saw nothing:; 

He lifted his elbows from the table and drew back, with a decided 
change of manner. 

“Oh, confound that fellow you are going to dine with!” he said. 
“ Can’t you remember now that you are taking tea with me?” 

“Of course I can,” returned she, who was not without some ex- 
perience in the game. “TI shall perhaps remember it even during 
dinner. For the joke of it is,” she added, “ that I really am going to 
have dinner with a man.” 

“The deuce take him!” answered Maitland. “ May his claret be 
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cold and sour and his champagne hot and sweet; may his clams be 
hard and his celery soft; may——~” 

“What a terrible curse,” said Christina, giggling. (It is hardly 
fair, however, so to describe the soft, chuckling, gurgling expression 
of her merriment.) “I must tell you,” she went on gravely, “ that 
he is a very respectable, middle-aged person.” 

“Pooh,” said Maitland, “the worst kind. Respectable old men 
who take girls out to dine have always left a trusting family at home 
who think they are at vestry meetings.” 

“ He hasn’t any family,” said Christina hastily, with a guilty feel- 
ing as she heard this unjust description of her stepfather. 

“ Oh, that’s what he tells you.” 

“T know it is true.” 

“ All the worse. The first thing I know he will be wanting to 
marry you.” 

“ And that would save Ned,” ai@ retorted. 

“Oh, Ned be hanged! You gfe too good for either of them.” 

“ Ah, but you don’t know ‘this gentleman.” 

“TI know he has contrived to make you afraid of him, horrid old 
brute! You are actually trembling for fear you won’t be there on 
time.” ys 
“T am nervous,” she confessed in a more serious tone. “ You see, 
we do seem to be taking such ages.” 

“Thank you. That is gratifying to an anxious host.” 

“T did not mean that,” she answered quickly, perhaps more con- 
cerned to put herself right than his manner demanded. “It is be- 
cause I have been enjoying myself so much that I know a long time 
must have gone by, or I would not have thought of it at all. Don’t 
you see? And it means more than you know for me to be there on 
time. I have not been quite frank with you——” She paused, won- 
dering if this were the best moment to explain, when her thoughts were 
utterly distracted by his suddenly laying beth his hands on hers and 
saying earnestly : 

“Don’t go at all. Let him wait. Stay on board and dine with 
me. We’ll run up into the Sound, or somewhere. It is going to be 
a perfect moonlight niglit. ‘Kou will be bored with him. You won’t be 
bored with me. Stay with me.” 

It is in moments like this that we realize why girls are brought up 
by the old conventions. Christina liked to have his hands on hers, 
liked him to ask her to stay, saw no particular reason in her foolish 
little heart why she should not, and yet, before she knew it, years of 
such teachings as Mr. Varden’s had asserted themselves, and she had 
withdrawn her hands and refused his invitation as if she felt it an. 
impertinence. 


SS 
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She rose and so did he. The very slight confusion of his manner 
would have been, if she had noticed it, the best proof of the sincerity 
of his invitation. 

“ Let us go on deck,” she said. “I must know where we are,” and 
so saying she moved towards the porthole. But before she reached it 
he answered : 

“ Wait a moment. I’ll be right back,” and left the cabin. 

Left alone, Christina stood still an instant, thinking over the scene 
she had just been through, and then, finding that he did not imme- 
diately return, she pushed aside the curtain and looked out. An un- 
broken expanse of sea, stretching to the horizon, deep blue in the late 
afternoon light, greeted her eyes. She sprang across to the other port- 
hole. Here land was to be seen, but what land? Never had the low 
Long Island shore looked so sinister. She ran to the door. It was 
locked ! 

For an instant she experienced the old animal terror of being 
caught in a hole. Physical force, a door locked against her, was a 
new experience. But the next instant her American self-confidence 
asserted itself, greatly assisted by her utter ignorance of the world. 
What, after all, could happen to her, she thought. The explanation 
that immediately presented itself was annoying, was serious, but was 
not exactly terrifying. Evidently he had so set his heart upon her 
dining with him that he could not give it up. He was determined to 
have her company at dinner with or without her consent. She be- 
lieved that she had but to see him to have him turn the boat’s head. 
Such conduct was rather medisval, but she did not in her heart utterly 
condemn it. Still, he must be taught a lesson. It was too prepos- 
terous! Perhaps, after all, the door was not locked. Salt air would 
warp the best woodwork. She tried it again, but the bolt was shot 
firmly into place. 

She sat down and tried to think. The thought of her stepfather 
alarmed her. She never could tell him how she had allowed herself to 
get into such a position. He could never be made to see. The quick 
motion of the screw maddened her with the thought that every turn 
was making her return more difficult, and she knew the yacht was 
remarkable for speed. Why, she wondered, did Maitland not come 
back? If she could see him, she could make him turn. Did one kidnap 
a lady for the sake of her delightful society, and then leave her a soli- 
tary prisoner in the cabin? 

She rang the electric bell, but no one came. The light had -per- 
_ eeptibly faded. It was getting very dark, and yet the yacht kept 

steadily on; she could hear nothing but the thud of the machinery 


and the rushing of the water. 
At length a footstep overhead did not pass by, but descended the 
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companion-way. A hand was laid on the door, and Christina rose to 
her feet, to meet more commandingly a crisis in her affairs. 

Two stewards entered with a tray. The head man stood in front 
of the door, as if superintending his inferior, but Christina, when 
she attempted to pass him, found that his orders were to bar her way. 

“ Will you not tell Mr. Maitland that I must speak to him at once?” 
she said. 

_ “Mr. Maitland is in his cabin, and has given orders that he is not 
to be disturbed under any circumstances.” 

“Now, what in the world has he done that for?” thought Chris- 
tina. But not giving up all hope, she opened her bag and took out 
a ten-dollar bill. 

“ Will you do me the favor of delivering my message at once?” she 
said. The bill fell between them. The man stooped and returned 
it to her very politely. 

“T shall certainly see that Mr. Maitland gets your message as soon 
as he comes out, Madam,” he said, and went away, locking the door 
behind him. 

The Maitland servants were well trained. There was something 
alarming in the man’s impeccability. She had no friends and no 
weapons. 

“ Really, this is perfectly dreadful,” she said aloud, but she felt an 
irresistible impulse to laugh. It was an adventure, and no mistake. 

She had time to think and unthink a great many thoughts before 
about ten o’clock, when he actually came. She had pretty well de- 
cided that only two manners were open to him after such conduct. 
He would be either frightened and apologetic, eager to be forgiven 
and ready with the excuse of the feeling she had excited in him, or else 
he would try to carry the whole matter with a high hand. She thought 
she could deal with either. 

But when he came she was utterly taken aback to find him quite 
calm and polite. 

“The steward said you wanted to see shag he said, much as if she 
had been the stewardess with some uninteresting business to transact. 

“ What do you mean by behaving like this?” said Christina angrily. 
“ Are you mad? What are you doing with me?” 

He smiled. “I'll not deny,” he added, “that I am running away 
with you, but don’t be alarmed. My intentions are strictly honor- 
able.” 

* You can’t suppose that you can do this sort of thing in this age 
of the world with impunity,” she went on. “My stepfather—— 

She stopped, not knowing how to express the threat of Mr. Varden’s 
anger in its most awe-inspiring form. 

“Your stepfather?” said Adrian with interest merely polite. “] 
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had no idea you had a stepfather. And you think he will be very 
much annoyed with me? ‘Let us go on deck. It is a most wonderful 
evening.” 

Christina found herself utterly confused. This was not overmaster- | 
ing love. It was not for pleasure in her company that he had locked 
her up for the past two hours and more. And then an idea occurred 
to her. It was for her money. At first it would seem that a young 
man with a steam yacht at his disposal was not likely to be hard up 
for funds, but appearances were often deceitful. The papers were 
full of children being kidnapped for ransom; why not those of riper 
years? Without looking very closely, she jumped at the conclusion that 
this was the true explanation. 

“TI think I understand,” she said. “If you want my money, let 
us talk business at once. I have control of a great deal of. my own 
money.” 

“ Money?” said Adrian vaguely. 

“ You shall have whatever you want, only turn back at once,” she 
said, with a gesture. 

“ My dear woman, why should I want your money? I have more of 
my own than I know what to do with.” 

She looked hopeless. “Then why have you done this?” 

He laughed. “Why, did you not understand?” he said good- 
naturedly. “I thought you would, of course, or I would not have 
left you so long in suspense. Ned’s steamer sails at ten on Saturday. 
At eleven I shall be delighted to land you anywhere you say. In the 
meantime could not you contrive to make the best of it? Some people 
like yachting, you know, and I don’t think we are absolutely uncon- 
genial” 

“Oh, don’t be stupid,” said Christina. “I’m not that woman at 
all. I should think you might have guessed. I never saw your brother 
Ned.” 

“You never saw Ned.” 

“T’m not Mrs. Bourke. I was waiting for her, just as you were.” 

“What!” said Adrian, “do you mean to tell me I have run away 
with the wrong one?” 

His distress was exceedingly pleasant to Christina. 

“Why, look at me,” she answered, throwing back her shoulders. 
“Do I answer the description? I have seen her picture, and she was 
large and over thirty-five.” 

He looked her over carefully. “No,” he said, “you don’t look 
like her, but you certainly talked like her. You were in thorough 
possession of the facts of the case. If you are not she, why did you 
pretend you were? There is something rather mysterious here.” 

“TI thought it was so insolent of you to come down to stop the 
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marriage. I thought it would serve you right to have something to 
worry about. I can’t bear snobs. And, as it happens, I do know a 
great deal about the story—more, a good deal, than you do.” 

_ _-“T wonder who the devil you are?” he said, and she, feeling her 
time had come, replied with a simplicity that should have pointed the 
effect, “I am Christina Eliot.” 

He got up, and she saw with mortification that the name had 
conveyed nothing to him. “ Well, my dear Miss or Mrs. Eliot,” he 
said, “I can only offer you my sincére apologies, and advise you 
another time not to impersonate a lady whose love-affairs are in as 
complicated a state as your friend’s.” 

“ Haven’t you ever heard of me?” Christina could not refrain from 
asking. 

He shook his head, and, fortunately, she was unaware of the fields 
of celebrity into which he was directing his memory. “It only shows,” 
he added, “how absurdly ignorant I am. I don’t seem to remember 
your name, but if it is any satisfaction to you, I’ll never forget it. 
Dear, dear, what an ass I’ve been!” 

“Is that all you have to say of yourself?” 

“Oh, whatever you like. But to think of my being a hundred 
miles out at sea with you, while the other woman is free to do as she 
pleases with that crazy young brother of mine.” 

She was surprised to find how lightly he took his discovery. He 
seemed more chagrined at his failure to get the right woman than at 
the injury he had done the wrong one. 

“Will you be so kind as to give orders to turn back?” she said 

* angrily. 

He looked at her a moment, andghen smiled as if he understood 
just what she had been thinking Bin. He came and sat down 
heside her. _ 

“ Please don’t hate me too badly,” he said. “ There are some things 
to be said in my favor. Think of our tea-party. _I played on the 
square with Ned, didn’t I, and under great temptation ?” 

Christina could not help smiling ‘as she recalled the tea-party, feel- 
ing that if she had been pledged to Ned, she might have found it hard 
to bear the fact in mind. “ Well, did you?” she said doubtfully. 

“Certainly,” returned Adrian indignantly. “I did not make love 
to you. I call the heavens to witness.” 

“T don’t know what you call love-making,” Christina answered un- 
wisely. 

He smiled. “I should be delighted to explain myself more clearly,” 
he said. But she would not let him. 

“We are wasting time,” she said coolly. “(Go and have the yacht 
laid on her home course.” 
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Adrian looked at her without moving. “Must 1?” he said. “Even 
if I did, ney could not be in Staten Island before two, “i the tide 
against us.” 

“ And why should I want to go to Staten Island ?” 

“Oh,” he sprang up, “if you don’t, so much the better. We are 
provisioned for three days. Where shall it be?” ; 

Christina stamped her foot. “I sometimes think you are crazy,” 
she said. “It'shall be New York. That’s where it shall be, and as 
quickly as possible. As for Staten Island, I never expect to set foot 
in the terrible place again.” 

“JT wonder,” he said, “ what you were doing there to-day.” 

“I was waiting, just as you were, for the woman who, you may 
as well know, married my cousin yesterday.” 

This time her success was complete. “ Married!” he cried. “ Im- 
possible !”” 

“Married, of course, and not, strange as it may seem, to your 
brother. You see, there is such a thing as disinterested love, and some 
women prefer the man of their choice even to the Maitland fortune. 
I came down to welcome her into the family, so you can imagine how 
highly I have been thinking of you and your diplomacy.” 

“ Married all the time,” repeated Adrian, “and the whole thing 
utterly unnecessary. Well, Ned is safe, that’s one comfort—safe at 
the expense of your cousin. By the way, who is your cousin?” 

“ Gerald Eliot.” 

“Gerald Eliot! You, Gerald Eliot’s cousin! Do you mean to tell 
me I have run away with a perfectly respectable, well-connected young 
lady. Oh Lord!” He buried his head in his hands. “It only needed 
that. And I suggested—Oh God!” | 

There was a silence. Somehow the sight of his obvious horror 


alarmed Christina more than anything else. For the first time she ay f 


realized in how dreadful a position she was placed. Her ‘attention for 
the first time was sufficiently disengaged from the immediate present - 
to take in the consequences of the adventure. 

The next instant he was on his feet, all alertness, his watch in his 
hand—a changed creature, respectful, bent on making things happen, 
so impersonal that she could hardly make him meet her eye. 

“By half-past three or four at the latest you could be at home,” 
he said. “ We'll have to press her a bit——” 

“ Oh, I could not go home,” cried she. “I can’t! I can’t!” 

“You can’t do anything else, Miss Eliot.” : 

“ Ah, you don’t know my stepfather——” 

“ But I soon shall,” he returned grimly. “There is no reason why 
you should be mixed up in the explanation. I _ see him and tell 
him exactly what happened. He can’t blame you.” 
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“Oh, he can and will,” the girl returned. She had scarcely been 
aware before of the extreme terror her stepfather inspired in her mind. 
“He had expressly forbidden me to have anything to do with Gerry’s 
wife.” 

For a moment his eyes rested kindly upon her. “ And you thought 
it would be the right thing to disregard that cruel mandate. Yes, I 
see. You did not understand why you shouldn’t.” 

“T don’t think I ever did disobey him before,—at least, not when 
there was any possibility of his knowing it,’ Christina went on in- 
genuously,—“ and I just don’t dare go back and face Mr. Varden.” 

A light broke in on Adrian. “Varden,” he said. “George H.! 
Is he your stepfather? That’s different. I know him. He is my 
father’s lawyer. I’d rather confess to the hangman. I beg your par- 
don. I only mean that he is rather an alarming person. I thought 
I knew your name. What is it I know about you? Aren’t you a great 
heiress or something ?” 

Christina nodded. “ That is it,” she said. “The whole house will 
be in an uproar. My stepfather will be out of his mind. Ten to one 
he will have sent for the police. I suppose reporters will be three deep 
on the front steps.” It cannot be denied that there was a certain flavor 
to Christina in her undeniable importance. 

“The papers!” cried Adrian. “Confound them! No, you can’t 
go home.” 

There was another silence. Then he said: 

“ Let us go on deck. There is no reason for stewing down here.” 

It was a perfect summer night; the moon almost full, the water 
smooth and shining; the salt air moved gently past them. The yacht’s 
running lights shone against the gray-blue sky, the light from the 
portholes streamed out in solid shafts. Aft everything was dark ex- 


‘ cept for the moon. Maitland established her in a comfortable chair 


and disappeared to interview the captain. When he returned, how- 
ever, he did not approach her, but, leaning an elbow on the bulwarks, 
stared at the water with averted head. His state of mind was not 
enviable. There are few things more painful, even to the least primi- 
tive of men, than to fail in the primitive function of protection. He 
felt bitterly the position in which he had placed the girl. He was 
ashamed, and shame sat no more gracefully upon him than upon 
others of his sex. 

As for Christina, she was by this time thoroughly frightened. His 
obvious distress forced her to realize that the matter was serious. The 
word “compromised” rang knell-like in her ears, although she still 
found it hard to believe that anyone could look on her with disfavor 
for so explainable an adventure as this. Hateful whispered stories of 
other heroines in similar plights kept recurring to her memory. And 
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what had always been the upshot? They had married. Christina 
looked at Maitland. It was certainly a solution. Marry him. The 
idea was alarming rather than disagreeable. He could be made to. 
understand, of course, that it was done merely to save appearances.: 
She thought without regret of two or three of her acquaintances who 
would feel themselves aggrieved. 

She did not, to tell the truth, consider Maitland’s feelings at all. 
It had been so bred in the bone that she was a desirable wife, the best 
a man could ask for, that all hesitation could spring only from her; 
so many men, so many mothers and sisters, had obviously longed to 
welcome her into the family. 

She heard him swear softly under his breath, as if his musings 
brought him little comfort. 

Will this have to be known ?” she asked. 

“Of course not. I sincerely believe not, if we can only find the 
way out. How many things like this——-” He stopped, remembering 
that under her new aspect this was not the best method to console her. 
“You see, it is immensely to our advantage that we have never met 
before. It would take a very credulous person to believe that we had 
voluntarily taken this trip.” 

“ But what can I do if it is found out?” 

“Send for me,” he returned, wondering what good that would do. 

“T suppose it is a thing one would have to tell the man one 
marries ?” 

“Oh, don’t tell me you are engaged,” he groaned, “ another com- 
plication! That would be the last straw.” 

“Tm not yet,” said Christina, “but I may be some day, and then 
T shall have to tell him.” 

“Oh, certainly, he should be allowed the opportunity to stick a 
knife in me if he wants to,” returned Adrian. 

She thought him rather obtuse. “ But if it were known no one 
would want to marry me, would they ?” 

“1’m sure I should,” said he promptly, meaning, “if I had been 
already engaged to you.” But Christina misunderstood. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding her head. “I’m afraid that is the only 
way out. You will have to marry me.” 

There was a pause which was on the point of becoming ghastly 
before Maitland said,— 

“Why, my dear Miss Eliot, you don’t want to marry me?” 

.“No, of course I don’t,” said Christina, “but there is nothing 
else to do. It isn’t at all the sort of thing I had imagined myself 
doing.” 

“Oh, I think we can hit on something a little less desperate than 
that,” he returned. But she shook her head. 
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“No,” she said, “ I’ve been thinking. It is the only way. I would 
not suggest it, of course, if I did not have something to offer you. 
You know I am very rich.” 

“So I remember you told me,” he answered. 

His tone annoyed her, and she pursued, against her better judg- 
ment, “ Lots and lots of men have wanted to marry me.” 

“TI could not think so poorly of my sex as to doubt it.” 

“TI should think you would see it was the only thing to do,” she 
went on, a good deal piqued at his reluctance, “even if you don’t like 
me. I’m not thinking of my own inclination.” 

“My dear lady, I think you enchanting, wonderful, but—but a 
man hesitates to take a wife who cares nothing for him,” rejoined 
Adrian not quite disingenuously. 

“ Perhaps I should learn to care for you in time,” replied Chris- 
tina, accepting his explanation with the utmost simplicity. 

Adrian was conscious of wondering whether women went through 
the torture he was then suffering every time they had to reject a 
proposal. “No wonder they have hysterics,” he thought. 

“Well,” he said, drawing a chair beside her, “let us at least try 
to think of some plan that will not so entirely mortgage your future.” 

It was really rather a highly developed form of cruelty that Le 
practised upon her. A man who has injured a woman should at least 
allow her the luxury of loving or hating him. He had taken care she 
should not feel too well-disposed towards him, and now he would not 
even let her-hate him, for he brought so keen, so able an attention to 
bear, that she:felt herself taken care of with a sense of rest through 
all her mortification. 

He gradually drew from her all the facts in relation to her trip, 
even to her discussion with Mr. Varden as. to whether their return 
to Newport should be on that afternoon or the following morning. 
This, he at once saw, was their chance; she had misunderstood; she 
had taken the afternoon train, expecting to find him on it. Did she 
ever make mistakes? Oh, very often. Then he remembered the ser- 
vants in the Newport house. They would have been communicated 
with and would have replied that she had not come. But here Christina 
(eager to further his plan lest he should think her set upon hers for 
its own sake) explained that she had several intimate friends in New- 
port, who, meeting her at the wharf, might have taken her home to 
dinner. 

“ But your luggage?” said Adrian blankly. 

“T never travel with luggage—at least not between New York 
and Newport,” she replied, not sorry that her little luxuries should 
serve a useful purpose. “I keep things in both places. I hate bags.” 

“Then everything is arranged,” he answered. “We ought to make 
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Newport about dawn. I think I can undertake to break into your 
house for you.” 

It could not be denied that, do what he would, relief—intense 
relief—was in his tone. His very movements were more alert. It had 
been with a feeling not far removed from horror that he had seep even 
the shadow of matrimony closing about him. Young, attractive, well- 
off, the fact that he had not married had been due to no indifference on 
the part of the gentler sex. Adrian had had successes which only his 
own fastidiousness kept from being conspicuous. He was not at all the 
sort of man who looks forward to marriage as the great settler and 
arranger of life. He was an active, able-bodied individual, who had 
always arranged his life to suit himself, and he had no desire to change 
it. He had thought Christina a dangerously attractive creature an 
hour before. He had thought his brother Ned a lucky man with more 
_ sense than he had suspected. But when it came to be a question of 
making her his wife he looked upon her differently, or so he thought. 
The goblin-word matrimony changed her into a mere foolish, flighty 
girl. It was bad enough, he thought, to be her fellow-conspirator, but 
to be her husband——! 

In the meantime, the flighty, foolish girl was suffering the first 
real blow to her vanity that she had ever received, and was, besides, 
feeling rather frightened and lonely as well. 

“T think perhaps I’d like to lie down,” she said tremulously. 

And he agreed quickly, as if undeniably glad to get rid of her. 
“Oh, yes,” he said, “you had much better go to bed. I’ll ring for the 
steward to show you your cabin. You'll have to be up early in the 
morning.” And it did not at the moment occur to him to be sorry 
for her. 

He himself repaired to the bridge, where the first gleam of Point 
Judith’s light still found him. 

V. 

THE next morning, about half-past four, the yacht came to anchor, 
not in the harbor of Newport, but off one of the coves in the outer 
shore. Fortunately, the sea was smooth as a pond, so that a boat 
could easily land on the beach. 

Maitland had ordered out the gig, and he and Christina got into 
it in absolute silence. It was a lovely summer morning, salt and cool. 
The girl sitting in the stern seemed singularly uninvigorated by the 
freshness of the morning. She had exchanged the most perfunctory 
of greetings with Maitland. The adventure, which the night before had 
seemed exciting and romantic, looked a little different to her by day- 
light. The familiar house staring at them from the neighboring rocks 
brought back all the atmosphere of her stepfather’s bringing-up. She 
was frightened. She wished the landing were over. Nor did Maitland 
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offer her much consolation. He appeared to be too much engaged with 
the immediate business in hand to notice her depression. 

As soon as the boat’s keel grated on the sand he jumped out, helped 
her ashore, and they started out in silence across the strip of sand, 
over the rocks, and then across the grassy hill towards the house. 

- To open a shutter, and then with a knife turn the catch of a win- 
dow; was easily and noiselessly done. He climbed in, and she, with 
little less dexterity, followed him. They found themselves in a draw- 
ing-room, dark except for the light from the shutter they had undone. 

Christina stood debating several farewell speeches. It would not 
be unjust, she thought, to point out that a too priggish care for the 
morals of others had landed him in a somewhat unmoral position; 
that if he had had less thought for the mote in his brother’s eye, an 
innocent girl might have been saved a good deal of suffering. But 
she meant to add that, magnanimous as it was, she intended to forgive 
him. This expression she would complete with an outstretched hand, 
which, should he choose to seize and kiss, would not be withdrawn. 
But while she stood hesitating he himself spoke. 

“It seems to be safe so far,” he said. “ Don’t forget to bolt the 
window after me.” He moved towards it. “ You can always get me, 
yous know, at that address I gave you, or at the club, if you want 
me.” 


“Do you think I am likely to want you?” she asked with some 
irritation. 

“Need me, f meant,” he returned, and dropped out of sight. 

Christina, as he suggested, bolted the window, and then stood a 
moment watching between the slats his retreating figure. She felt 
lonely and deserted. “It is hard,” she thought, “to have to have a 
secret with a person who hates you, and who,” she added after a 
moment, “ you hate.” 

Then she took off her shoes and went upstairs to her own room. 

She undressed and got into bed. Sleep was, of course, out of the 
question. She resolved to go into the situation thoroughly, preparing 
herself to meet all sorts of questions in the future, but her thoughts 
dwelt persistently on the past. He had been so amusing at first and 
so dull afterwards. Was that always the effect of finding a person a 
perfectly unexceptional young lady? Certain things about his earlier 
manner she had not entirely liked. He had been rather insolent, per- 
haps. And yet, after all, what could be more insolent than to refuse 
so decidedly her offer of marriage. She grinned to herself. Yes, she 
had been refused. It was an experience that she had never anticipated. 
What would Jack Struthers say if he knew? She fell to fancying how 
this most enslaved of men would have behaved had chance thrown such 
an adventure as this in his path. 

VoL. LXXVI.—6 
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At a little after eight she took up the telephone that stood beside 
her bed and called up the most trusted of her friends. 

“Were you at home last evening at dinner, Cora?” “ And alone?” 
“Oh, how fortunate!” “Why, because I want you to swear that I 
dined with you.” “Of course you don’t, but I’ll explain later. Good- 
by.” 

Then she firmly rang her bell twice, the customary signal that she 
was ready for breakfast. 

A startled maid appeared, and from a torrent of exclamations Chris- 
tina discovered, to her surprise, that no one in the house had been 
aware of the fact that she was at home. Mr. Varden, it seemed, had 
telegraphed and later telephoned to know whether by any chance she 
had arrived, but they had said that she had not. Christina expressed 
concern that Mr. Varden should have been worried, dropped a casual 
reference (not to be called an explanation) to the fact that she had 
met Miss Benson at the wharf and had gone home to dine with her, 
walking home across the lawns about ten o’clock. She added that the 
butler must telephone to Mr. Varden at once and tell him how the 
mistake had occurred. The sweet thoughtfulness of her manner was 
inimitable. 

“But before you go open my shutters,” she said, and, sitting up in 
bed, she scanned the sea. Nothing was visible but a twist of smoke on 
the horizon, which might have been left by a tramp steamer. 

As soon as she was dressed she hastened to the Bensons’ house. 
The beautiful Cora was not yet up, owing to the extreme fatigue of 
having been bored to death the evening before, her parents having left 
her alone while. they went out to a party to which she was not asked. 
Christina came in, actually gleaming with the excitement of a story 
to tell, and, sitting down on the edge of the bed, said,— 

“Well, my dear, what do you think?” 

“ What were you doing last evening?” asked Miss Benson, remem- 
bering with chagrin her own weary hours. “I thought you were in 
New York.” : 

“Not at all, my dear,” said Christina, beginning to giggle. “I 
was on the water. I was being kidnapped, Cora, and by one of the 
most attractive men in the world. You must never tell.” 

She succeeded in rousing her friend. “Kidnapped!” she ex- 
claimed. “What do you mean? How could such a thing have hap- 
pened ?” . 

“ Why, in the most natural way in the world,” returned Christina, 
who saw nothing whatsoever to criticise in her own conduct. She pro- 
ceeded, with many giggles and many repetitions of “My dear,” and 
“ My dear, only fancy,” to tell Cora the story. 

“ Christina, I never heard anything so dreadful!” cried Cora, with 
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a sort of squeal of the most flattering surprise and interest. “ But, 
you know, it is awfully compromising, it really is. I know the time 
the automobile broke down, and I almost had to lunch on the main- 
land with Billy. Mamma said that if I had—— Well, all I can say is 
that I hope it will never come out.” 

, “I hope not,” said Christina. “But I don’t think it will. I 
won’t tell, and he won’t, and you won’t. That is all who know.” 

“Do you know what would happen if it did come out?” Miss Ben- 
son went on, nodding her head wisely. “ 'They’d make you marry him, 
see if they would not.” ‘ 

Christina shrugged her shoulders. “I suppose I shall have to 
marry someone some day,” she said grandly. “It would be rather 
annoying to Jack, wouldn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” Cora went on, gloating over the horrid fact. “You would 
have to marry him—that is, if he is possible. You said he was at- 
tractive ?” 

“Now, I'll tell you what he looked like, Cora,” said Christina, 
settling herself farther on the bed. “ He is the sort of man you would 
like to point to in England and say, ‘ There, that is a typical American.’ 
You know you don’t see very many like that. He is a little taller than 
I am, and would be thin if he did not have such a good tailor. And 
sometimes you think he has not understood what you said, and then 
you look at him again, and you see he has understood so infinitely 


more.” 
“Why, he sounds quite possible, Chrissie—nicer than Jack, almost. 


Was he crazy about you?” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Eliot, giving her friend’s hand a squeeze and 
immediately releasing it, so that it appeared the gesture had been one 
of emphasis, not of affection, “that is just what I can’t tell. At first 
he was wonderful, and offered me his yacht, and wanted to take me out 
to dine, and—oh, the strangest things, and then all of a sudden, when 
he found out who I was—well, he was just as dull as he could be.” 

Cora admitted that this was odd. “But perhaps, dear, it was 
respect,” she suggested; “men are such strange creatures. It might 
have affected him like that. Or perhaps it was love. You can’t tell. 
I knew a man once who never spoke to me for six weeks after having 
come here every day for two months.. It seemed afterwards that he 
was making up his mind to propose.” 

“They really are too queer,” replied Christina, looking dreamily at 
the ocean, and a silence followed while they mused upon the oddities 
of the opposite sex. 

“T tell you,” said Miss Benson suddenly, “ what I should be afraid 
of—blackmail. Why should not he try to force you into marrying 
him? Just think what a match yon are. He could do it too.” 
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Christina began to laugh again. “I don’t think he will,” she 
said. “ Promise you will never tell, Cora, but I asked him.” 

“ You asked him to marry you?” 

Christina nodded. “I thought it would be better. You know, it 
never occurred to me he would refuse, but he did. And it was so 
funny, Cora; he had just the same manner that you or I would have. 
It made him uncomfortable to say no, and yet it frightened him to 
death to think of saying yes. You know how it is.” 

“ And he actually refused you!” cried Cora. “This is certainly 
the most interesting thing I ever heard—you, of all people. Oh, well, 
I suppose, of course, he is in love with someone else. Don’t you?” 

“No,” said Christina rather shortly. “At least, he may be, and 
yet I do think, Cora, you can tell if a man is really taken up with 
another woman if you have any experience. I think there is something 
—not that he was in the least interested in me. Oh, yes, I dare say 
he is in love—engaged, married, for all I know. I think it extremely 
likely.” 

“Tt must be an awfully aking feeling to propose to a man,” said 
Cora enviously. “Isn’t it? How would you behave if you met him?” 

“I don’t suppose I shall ever see the man again,” returned Chris- 
tina grandly. 

“TI suppose,” her friend went on reflectively, “that, perhaps, he did 
not approve of your cor.duct. Perhaps he did not like your allowing 
a strange man to take you even up to New York, and you know, Chris- 
tina, it was not quite—— Men are so particular about what a girl 
does. I dare say that was why he refused you.” 

This supposition brought Christina to her feet. 

“ Cora,” she cried, “if I thought that! You mean to say you think 
he dared to disapprove of me! It was bad enough for him to think me 
unattractive, but to disapprove! Oh, wait until I see that young man 
again |” 

“T thought you never expected to see him again?” said Cora. 


VI. 


TuaT same afternoon Adrian, having come on by train, sauntered 
into his father’s office. Mr. Maitland, with a terrible contraction of 
the brow, was making memorandums on a small sheet of paper, but 
he looked up with a smile as his son entered. 

“ Well, my dear boy,” he said, “I’m glad “4 see you back. I began 
to think you had been murdered or kidnap 

“No,” answered Adrian. “From these I have been on pre- 
served. I’m glad to hear, however, that you had the grace to worry 
about me. My mission, you will be pleased to learn, is entirely success- 
ful. The country is saved. The lady has married the other fellow.” 
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Mr. Maitland whistled. “ Actually married?” he said. “I don’t 
wonder that it took you twenty-four hours. Did you give the bride 
away ?” 

“TI forgot to add that his marriage is a profound secret,” Adrian 
returned, not directly answering the question. “No one knows it.” 

“T can’t pretend to be surprised,” said his father. “It is exactly 
what I said would happen all along. I said she would throw. Ned over. 
It was you, Adrian, you remember, who thought the contrary. I can 
let my will stand now. I was just making notes for a new one. When 
did the happy event take place?” 

His son hesitated. “I prefer to say only that I knew of it first 
about ten o’clock last night.” , 

“ And may I ask, sir,” said Mr. Maitland, “ why, if you have known 
it since last night, you have left me in suspense all this morning? I 
came very near altering my will last night, and it would have given me 
a great deal of trouble.” 

“T have not been able to get here before,” said Adrian easily. “I 
have been busy.” 

“T understood you were busy on my affairs.” 

“TI made the same mistake, sir, but it turned out differently. By 
the way, let me impress on you again that this is all in the deepest 
confidence. Ned even does not know.” 

“ Where you paenent at the —e Adrian ?” 

“T refuse to answer.” 

Mr. Maitland looked at his son ae, friendly suspicion. “I should 
like very much to know how you found out?” 

“ But you never will, sir.” 

“ Something very mysterious here, Adrian.” 

“ Black as your hat, sir.” 

“You are ashamed of it, I see,” said-his father, evidently more 
pleased. with the results than critical of the possible means. 

“Very much ashamed,” returned his son with a feeling that sur- 
prised him. 

“Did it come high?” asked his father slyly. 

Adrian paused, walked to the window and back, and then answered 
gravely: 

“T am afraid you will think it came onto high. You will have 
to accept the offer of an old chap in Boston who wants to charter the 
yacht for a three years’ cruise in the Mediterranean.” 

“Charter the Xanadu!” said Mr. Maitland violently. “TI shall do 
nothing of the kind. I’d as soon charter one of my sons.” 

“They don’t command such good terms,” said Adrian. “ Besides, 
I want to get the boat and her crew out of these waters for a little 
while.” 
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“Out of the question! out of the question!” said his father. “1 
am very dependent on her.” 

“TI could look you up another.” 

“TI am attached to Braxton, and the cook is excellent.” 

Adrian looked thoughtful. “The cook is a wonder,”. he agreed 
sadly. 

@ And you ask me coolly to give them up to cover some dirty work 
of yours. No, sir. We'll hear no more about it.” 

“Tt was not so very dirty,” said Adrian gently. 

“Then why do you want to conceal it?” 

“Tt is largely a financial question. I want to avoid blackmail.” 

“Oho,” said Mr. Maitland, “ you’ve put yourself in a position in 
which you are liable to blackmail, have you?” 

“J should be as powerless as a newborn lamb if they tried it on.” 

“Where were you last night?” said his father weightily. 

“T was procuring the information that the lady was married.” 

“ An ambiguous reply. Where is the boat?” 

“ Fitting out in Providence.” 

“T wish I had gone myself.” 

“T wish to God you had, sir.” 

“T had supposed that a young man like yourself would manage the 
affair better.” 

“You supposed,” said Adrian, “that it was an infernal bore that 
you could put off on my shoulders.” 

“ At least,” said Mr. Maitland with dignity, “I should have done 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“In which case you might not have been as successful.” 

“ Adrian, did you run away with the bride and groom and chap- 
lain, and marry them on the quarter-deck at the point of a pistol?” 

Adrian laughed. “If I had,” he answered, “it would have been 
an excellent reason for wanting to charter the boat, wouldn’t it?” 

“Well,” said his father, “I'll think it over. Perhaps I shall con- 
sent.” 

“ Do, sir,” replied his son, “ for I ought perhaps to tell you that she 
sails next Monday. 1 took the liberty of closing the agen) knowing 
the urgency of the situation.” 

“You did, did you?” cried his father. “Then you can open it 
again. You had no right to do any such thing.” 

“Tf during the last twenty-four hours I had done only what I 
had a right to, I should not now be asking you to part with the yacht.” 

“T cannot be held to such an agreement as that. I should infinitely 
prefer going to law.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, keep out of the courts if it is possible,” 
said his son. 
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“You had neither moral nor legal right to commit me to such a 
course.” 

“ Look here, sir,” said Adrian. “ You sent me out to do this thing. 
Now, are you going to go back on me?” 

“No,” said his father, “I’m not. But I'd like to. I hate to be 
the only sufferer by your misdeeds.” 

“Then set your mind at rest. You are not the only one—not by 
a good deal.” 

At this moment the office boy entered to say that Mr. Varden would 
like to see Mr. Maitland. The spring that Adrian made across the 
office might have excited the attention of his father had that gentle- 
man not returned to the study of his memorandum. 

“What is Varden coming to see you about?” Adrian asked. “I 
mean, is this an appointment?” 

“Not exactly,” said his father without looking up. “He was to 
have come to the house last night to make a new will for me, but he 
never turned up—very unlike him too.” 

“T think I’d like to see Mr. Varden,” said Adrian. “If you have 
no objections, I’ll stay.” 

And presently Mr. Varden entered, and Adrian thought, as he 
shook hands with him, “ Thank Heaven she did not let me meet that 
upper lip at three o’clock in the morning with such a story as mine!” 

“TI was sorry, Maitland,’ Varden was saying, “to break my en- 
gagement with you last night—the first time in a long period. The 
truth is, it completely slipped my memory. A slight domestic com- 
plication, which at the time seemed very alarming——” 

“ Nothing serious, I hope,” said Adrian politely. 

“Nothing, I thank you—a mere misunderstanding about trains 
between my stepdaughter and myself, the stupidity of servants in not 
letting me know of her arrival. I am perhaps over-anxious, but young 
girls are a great responsibility.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” said Adrian. “ Boys are bad enough, as 
my father will tell you.” 

“ Worse, Varden, infinitely worse,” returned Mr. Maitland. “ Girls 
could not begin to give me the anxiety that my boys do. They would 
not, in the‘first place, and they could not, in the second.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mr. Varden, unwilling to admit that 
any problem could be more complicated than his own. “ Girls are, of 
course, less apt to go wrong deliberately, but they have two great handi- 
caps—ignorance of the world and physical weakness.” 

“Oh my dear fellow, you are talking of a hundred years ago,” 
answered Mr. Maitland. “Women aren’t weak or ignorant nowadays, 
or, rather, they get the best of us both ways. They have all the privi- 
leges of weakness, combined with colossal strength.” 
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“ A woman’s reputation, however———” Varden began, but the other 
interrupted him. 

“Ts cast-iron, my dear Varden. It is always the man’s which 
suffers, besides giving her an unlimited power to browbeat him. No, 
no, I’m glad I have no daughters. I’m bullied enough by my sons.” 

Varden smiled. “I have not observed,” he said, expanding his 
upper lip so that his whiskers seemed to fly apart—“I have not ob- 
served that Christina bullies me. And yet she has some determina- 
tion.” He turned to Adrian. “I don’t think you know my step- 
daughter ?” 

Adrian had some difficulty with a slight affection of the throat be- 
fore he answered, “I have seen Miss Eliot, but I have never had the 
pleasure of being introduced to her.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Varden graciously, “ you will come and nein 
some Sunday with me at Newport. It will give me great pleasure to 
see you there, which is more than I can say to most of the young men 
who infest the house. I am getting to be an old man, Maitland, and I 
try not to be narrow—— 

“You are narrow, Varden,” said his friend with conviction. 

“T hope,” said the other, “that it is not narrow to feel the im- 
portance of selecting the right kind of young men for a girl to asso- 
ciate with in these days.” 

“ Well, you had better not let her associate with my sons, then,” 
said Mr. Maitland. “They are a bad lot. I always knew Ned was, 
but I’m beginning to have my doubts about Adrian. What do you 
think of a young man who steals my yacht for a day and a night and 
won’t give any account of himself?” 

“TI think,” replied Mr. Varden, smiling pleasantly, “that in your 
place I should avoid suspecting a son who so closely resembled his 
father.” 

‘A very good answer,” said Adrian. “I see I shall have to come 
to you, Mr. Varden, whenever my father needs disciplining.” ~ 

“Disciplining! I like that,” cried his father, “ considering that I 
have just agreed to the most exorbitant demands without a word of 
explanation.” 

“ Well, it isn’t a story to tell to your family lawyer, sir,” interposed 
Adrian hastily. 

“T thought your idea was that we might have to take it to the 
courts sooner or later.” 

Mr. Varden had not followed this Lalealeaae; and now sid; — 

“T am leaving town this afternoon, and if there is anything you 
wished to see me about, Maitland—— 

“T wished to see you about changing my will,” returned Mr. Mait- 
land bluntly. “I understood that my younger son was about to con- 
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tract a ridiculous marriage. Now, however, I hear that some other 
fool has contracted it for him. Ned is jilted. If that is true, P’ll let 
the will stand.” 

Mr. Varden looked gravely wise. “I believe I may inform you,” 
he said, “that it is true. I am delighted that it falls to my lot to 
relieve your mind entirely on the subject.” — 

“ Well, this is too much,” cried the elder Maitland. “ Adrian steals 
the yacht, disappears, and returns so full of mystery that I feel like a 
conspirator in my own office, pleased to death with himself for getting 
a piece of news that is public property.” 

“It is not public property,” retorted Varden, not too well pleased 
_ at the way his information was greeted. “ My stepdaughter and myself 
are, as far as I know, the only people aware of it.” 

“ And Adrian,” said Mr. Maitland. 

“TI own,” said Varden, turning inquiringly to Adrian, “that I am 
curious to know the source of your son’s information.” 

“Then you’d better not ask him. He is in a frame of mind when 
nothing shuts him up like a question.” 

“The main object of concealment, as I understood it,” pureued 
Varden, “ was to keep your brother in ignorance.” 

“Are you not surprised, though,” said Adrian easily, “that the 
thing has been kept as quiet as it has? Those things are usually known 
at once.” 

“ Yes,” continued his father, without any idea that he was helping 
on, “everything comes out. Whenever you do anything you are 
ashamed of, the whole world knows it the next day. That’s why I’m 
not more curious about your goings-on, Adrian. Three days from now 
I shall hear it at the club. And Varden here, he’s not curious, because 
he knows he will have to hear it a dozen times before it comes up in 
court.” 

“What an imagination my father has,” said Adrian. “I see you 
are going, Mr. Varden. Let me walk along with you.” 

Relieved as he was at the evident ease with which Varden had ac- 
cepted Christina’s explanations, Adrian was rendered very uncomfort- 
able by his father’s desire to take the lawyer into his confidence, and 
he had no intention of leaving the two gentlemen alone. He therefore 
accompanied Varden to the street, where they parted, with renewed 
arrangements for a~visit to Newport, for which, however, no date 
was set. — 

It was not often that Mr. Varden took fancies, but now he found 
himself very favorably impressed. He was pleased with himself too (so 
often an integral part of taking a fancy) for having been able to rise 
above the rather ugly insinuations made by the elder Maitland about 
his son’s recent absence. It had been a joke, of course; a father would 
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hardly mention such a thing at all unless assured that it was not true, 
but Mr. Varden had always lived so squarely by his own rigorous prin- 
ciples that he did not yield himself even to jokes on the subject. 

Going on in the train he slowly reached the conclusion that it was 
at least possible that he had at last discovered the right husband for 
Christina. Not that he would force her inclination, he thought, but 
it would certainly be a safe and excellent match for her. So interested 
did he become in the idea, that when she met him at the wharf he had 
almost forgotten to be angry with her. He did, of course, point out 
that her habitual lack of attention had caused him a great deal of 
dreadful anxiety. He narrated at length all the hideous suppositions 
that had occurred to him in regard to her disappearance and all the 
means he had taken to discover her. He begged that, inasmuch as 
arrangements for trains had to be made, she would in future be willing 
to listen. He was the more content to drop the discussion when he 
noticed the docility with which she received his rebuke. 

VII. 

Ir was really surprising how quickly Christina settled down to her 
old life. Her first meeting with her stepfather over, no further menace 
presented itself. She appeared to be exactly the same person, doing 
exactly the same things—riding, swimming, or golfing in the morning, 
driving or bridging in the afternoon, dining and dancing at night. 
And yet for some reason she found her old occupations had strangely 
lost their zest. It was to be noticed, also, that though she repeatedly 
assured Cora Benson that she never wished to mention the horrid inci- 
dent again, she was rarely in the company of that young lady without 
going over it in detail. Another manifestation still more significant 
was her indifference to the gang (I can use no more dignified word) 
of young men and maidens with whom she had been brought up, and 
who had until now furnished her with most of her amusements. 

The first person to notice her change of manner was Jack Struthers, 
on whom, as a matter of fact, it fell most heavily. Having seen this — 
slim, gentle-mannered young man, who wore eyeglasses and spoke in 
the lowest of voices, one had some difficulty in realizing the almost 
autocratic power he wielded over the little set of which Christina was 
one. It was impossible to say in what lay his peculiar power. He was 
a gentleman, he was intelligent, and he was extremely definite, but 
these qualities scarcely accounted for the fact that many of the women 
he knew, if not in love with him, were so concerned to be the object of 
his attentions that the effect was very much the same. 

Christina, with all her beauty and her youth and her money, knew 
well that the possession she was most envied by her companions was 
her power over Struthers. It was a power she herself valued so much 
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that sometimes, when she saw it threatened, when he seemed more in- 
different or more critical, she felt she could almost go the length of 
consenting to marry him. She was aware that no one believed that he 
had asked her. The reasoning was simple. If he had, she would have 
accepted him, so her friends thought, and the fact that they were not 
engaged proved that Struthers had not yet put the question. As a 
matter of fact, Christina found so much enjoyment in bearing Jack 
away in triumph on small occasions that she was inclined to think she 
would derive a proportionate satisfaction from taking him permanently 
“in the sight of God and this company.” 

But the first time she saw him after her memorable adventure she 
noticed a surprising change in her point of view, a change that she 
had no mercy in letting Struthers see as quickly as his perceptions per- 
mitted. Marry that boy, she thought, that little girl’s idol! She 
actually shuddered at the notion. 

They had both been playing golf at the club, but not together. 
They met on the steps as they were going home. Christina’s little 
phaeton was just coming to the door, with its high-stepping black hack- 
ney, and when Jack asked if she would drive him home, she assented 
with unusual simplicity. He had expected her either to present teasing 
obstacles, or, if more amiably inclined, to express some pleasure at 
his asking. 

“Are you going straight home?” he asked as the little black 
plunged forward. He thought that if she had an engagement he could 
forgive her indifference. 

“Yes,” said Christina. “ At least, I am going to take a turn down 
by the harbor. I like to see the yachts.” 

“T don’t know why,” answered Struthers. “There are nothing but 
steam-yachts. Of all contemptible forms of sport commend me to 
steam-yachting. A man who has a steam-yacht I always set down as 
an ass, because, of course, there is no earthly reason why he should not 
have a schooner if he wanted.” 

“ Except, of course, that perhaps it makes some difference about his 
arriving somewhere at some definite time,” returned she, unaccountably 
enraged at his speech. “I must admit I can’t see why you should not 
sail, Jack. One can’t imagine Wall Street convulsed over your non- 
arrival at a given point, but men who do something are different.” 

Jack cast his mind back over the last few days and wondered if he 
had offended his lady-love in any respect, but finding his conscience 
quite clear, he asked,— 

“ Aren’t you just a little short with a fellow, Chrissie?” 

She was touched at his tone, besides being aware that her outburst 
had been rather injudicious. “I can’t bear you to be so narrow- 
minded,” she said ; “ and besides,” she added, with a smile of concilia- 
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tion, “ the Mortons are going to ask you to go cruising next week, and 
—and I am sorry you despise steam-yachting.” 

His views, he explained, underwent modification on the instant. 
He would spend a week on a galley to be with her. They fell back. 
into their old vein. She did not tell him that the Mortons having left 
the choice of the fourth member of the party to her, she had been hesi- 
tating for a week as to who it should be. At least, she did not tell him 
she had been hesitating, although she did lead him to suppose that 
the Mortons had not been left absolutely unguided in their selection. 

He did not attach the slightest importance to her serious, anxious 
glance over the harbor, nor the silence that fell upon her as they turned 
inland. 

It is one thing to say that you never expect to see a person again, 
and quite another to deny that for an able-bodied man in control of a 
steam yacht a run to Newport is not a very improbable trip. Yet no 
gigantic black boat had come into the harbor. “TI should think mere 
curiosity would bring him,” she said to herself. ‘“ He did not like me 
particularly, but I don’t see how the can help wanting to know how I 
got through.” 

She set Jack down at his gate and drove home. In the hall a letter 
was waiting for her. Luncheon was ready, but she stood turning the 
letter in her hand. The writing was unfamiliar, but there were about 
it the evidences of interest. The hand was masculine, and the ink had 
been quickly blotted with the well-working writing apparatus of clubs. 
She opened it and read: 


“‘ My pEaR Miss Exior: I have just received a letter from 
Mr. Varden asking me to spend Sunday, the eighth, at New- 
port. I have answered that I had an engagement which I 
would try to break if he would allow me to try. My first 
idea was that my visit would be so intolerably disagreeable 
to you that I ought to refuse at once, but on thinking it over 
I came to the conclusion that it would be well for me to 
come. If I should be able to establish myself in Mr. Varden’s 
good opinion, it might be of great value in the future. Do you 
think you could bear a visit from me? I would try to be as 
little offensive as possible. Fancy a day coming when the 
story had to be told to your stepfather. Wouldn’t it be easier 
if he were at least willing to believe my word? 

“Very truly yours, 
“* ADRIAN MAITLAND. 

“TI heard a woman talking of you the other day in a way 
that drew tears to my eyes. It is bad enough to have behaved 
as I have to any girl, but to the best in the world! She was 
very eager to have us meet.” 


The first thing Christina did on finishing this letter was to re-read 
it—the postscript twice. She was glad, if Cora were right and he had 
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actually disapproved of her, that someone had spoken well of her. 
Then, recalling the hour, she went in to find Mr. Varden already seated 
at luncheon. 

“T believe, Christina,” he said, without looking up, “ that half after 
one was the hour we agreed upon for our luncheon.” 

“Yes, I’m sorry to see I’m late,” she returned, busy thinking how 
she could draw him on the subject of Adrian without exciting sus- 
picion. Presently she went on with apparent unconcern : 

“Tf you have no objection, Mr. Varden, I am thinking of asking 
some people to stay the week before I go on the Mortons’ cruise, say 
the seventh or eighth. Will that be agreeable to you?” 

“ Perfectly,” returned her stepfather; “particularly if you select 
the more mature of your friends. I have been meaning to tell you that 
I have asked a young friend of my own, Mr. Adrian Maitland. His 
father and I have had business connections for some time—in fact, I 
am his lawyer. The son struck me as a particularly well-appearing 
young fellow—hard-working, intelligent, and evidently a great comfort 
to his father.” ‘ 

“Tt sounds almost too good to be true,” said Christina, with a feel- 
ing of wild elation which she did not stop to analyze, while to herself 
she murmured, “The kidnapper! the hypocrite!” 4 

“T trust, my dear,” said Mr. Varden, hoping that he was. not sug- 
gesting too much of his idea in asking Adrian to stay—“I trust, and 
I really believe, you wil] have the good-sense to appreciate the society of 
a man—a man of the world in the best sense. I have nothing to say 
against the boys I see about you, although we both admit that they are 
idle and little likely to be heard of in the world. Here is a young man 
at the head of his father’s business, who, having money, has not been 
spoilt by it; who, with every temptation to be idle, has chosen to be a 
leader of men; not narrow, and yet one can see of strong principles.” 

Mr. Varden was surprised and not best pleased to hear his eloquent 
remarks greeted by a faint giggle, but, remembering the unaccount- 
ability of the sex, and supposing her excited by the description of such 
a paragon, he passed her manner over in silence. 

After luncheon Christina spent at least an hour in the composition 
of the shortest of notes to Adrian, in which she expressed herself as 
convinced of the wisdom of the step he proposed, and resolved to put 
aside her personal inclinations in the matter. She would endeavor, she 
said, to treat him as she would any other guest, and she thanked him 
most sincerely for his courtesy in giving her the opportunity of deciding 
the question. 

The note was not a particularly suave or graceful effort, but she 
knew it would fulfil its purpose. He would come. 

She devoted a great deal of time and thought to the selection of her 
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other guests for the occasion. They must admire her sufficiently to 
show Maitland his stupidity in so little appreciating her, while at the 
same time they must not admire her enough to get too much in her 
way if she wanted a few words with him in private. She wanted enough 
people to make téte-d-tétes easy, and yet not so many that he would 
find it easy to exercise his tact by avoiding her altogether. These im- 
portant points were not brought even to the attention of Cora, who was 
not so much as informed of his approaching visit, a reticence for which 
she was thankful when, a few days later, the following communication 


reached her: 


“ My DEAR Miss ExioT: Can you tell me the meaning of 
the enclosed letter? It would seem to admit but one inter- 
pretation, and yet if all is discovered, why have I not heard 
from you? I shall be in the gravest anxiety until I hear 
from you. Pray allow me to come on at once and explain in 
person, if explanations are in order. 

“Yours truly, 
“ ADRIAN MAITLAND.” 


The enclosure, in the hand of her stepfather, said: 


“My DEAR Mr. MAITLAND: It is a matter of great regret 
to me that I find myself unable to receive you at Newport 
for the visit I urged you to pay me on the eighth of August. 
Believe me it is a severe disappointment to me, but circum- 
stances have arisen which render it impossible. 

“ With many regrets, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ GeorGE H. VARDEN.” 


Christina’s heart stood still. It was at breakfast that she received 
this letter, and, fortunately, her stepfather was still busy with his 
paper. She found herself actually trembling. Could he be so deep as 
to know all without having once questioned her? 

When at length he laid aside his paper her guilty eyes studied his 
face, and seeing nothing unusual in his expression, she summoned 
courage to say,— 

“When was it you told me that Mr. Maitland was coming, Mr. 
Varden ?” 

“He is not coming,” answered Mr. Varden shortly, and resumed 
the paper as if to end the conversation. But this Christina would not 
allow. 

“No?” she said. “How rude! I thought he had accepted.” 

“He had.” 

“ And what excuse did he give?” 

“None. He had no occasion to make excuses. It was I who was 
unable to receive him. We cannot discuss the matter, Christina, but 
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circumstances have come to my knowledge that lead me to believe that 
Mr. Maitland is not the kind of young man I care to receive in my 
house.” 

This information, so different from what she had feared, confused 
Christina to such an extent that she could only falter,— 

“ Why—why—lI thought you admired him so much?” 

Mr. Varden frowned slightly in the hope of forcing the girl. from 
the topic, but observing that she continued to look inquiring he replied 
gravely: 

“Much that I said of him is true. He is able and hard-working, 
but his conduct in some respects has been such as to render him unfit 
to associate with a young lady like yourself.” 

“ And yet, sir———” began the girl, dimly guessing for what Adrian 
was being condemned. 

Mr. Varden rose from the table: “I will not, I cannot, discuss the 
subject, Christina—a subject which can be of no interest to you. Suffice 
it that he is a young man of no principle.” With which conclusion Mr. 
Varden left the room. 

VITl. 

Axsout ten days later, just after the sun set, the Mortons’ yacht— 
a small white craft—steamed into New London harbor and anchored 
off the New York Yacht Club landing. The lights were already lit on 
shore, and through the trees one could pick out the Pequot. The light- 
house threw its steady beam, and far across the sound Race-Rock light 
was flashing. Looking up the lovely river one saw the fort, and beyond 
the railroad bridge, the limit of so many aquatic struggles. Off the 
town itself a forest of small masts indicated the anchorage of the little 
fishing or lumber boats. A grim torpedo-boat came hurrying in—under 
half speed for fear of swamping the entire harbor—and passed on up- 
the river to the Navy Yard.. 

Christina, dressed for dinner, came on deck and looked about her 
just as the anchor dropped. It was all very peaceful, almost Arcadian, 
had it not been for the cheerful clatter of dishes from the saloon, where 
the steward was setting the table, and the smell of delicious food from 
the galley. 

They had left Newport the day before, had visited Block Island, and 
now had come to New London to meet the evening train from New 
York that was to bring Jack Struthers to join them. 

It was not wholly by accident that Christina was dressed in her best 
pink muslin ten minutes before dinner could by any chance be ready. 
She had heard a rumor, a few sentences between Mr. and Mrs. Morton; 
something about “ Maitland coming on board to dine to-night if the - 
Xanadu got in before them,” and Christina, who at the time had not 
dared to ask more, now studied the yachts at anchor to find, with a 
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strange emotion, that a long, black boat was not far off. Through the 
glasses she could discern the name, Xanadu. 

Then presently she heard the quick chunk-chunk of a launch, then 
the little bell at the yacht’s side and the quick hurrying of sailors’ feet 
to meet the new arrival. Turning with a beating heart, she encountered 
an utter stranger ! 

He was a nice-looking boy in the immaculate evening dress of 
yachtsmen, and he did not seem at all confused at the meeting. 

“ This is the Mortons’ yacht, isn’t it?” he asked plaintively. “My 
name is Maitland, and they asked me to dine.” 

Christina agreed with her lips while her mind was busy with the 
thought that this was the man who had occasioned all the trouble; this 
was Ned! This was the man she had been assured was not good enough 
for her. Well, on looking at him she doubted if he were. She did not 
like the rather undecided line of his mouth. He had not, she thought, 
the appearance of a very determined lover. He had not the appearance 
of a very determined anything, but looked like a pleasant, irresolute 
boy. Perhaps he would have bored her to death in a week, as she had 
been threatened. 

The possibility of conversation between them was put an end to by 
the appearance of the Mortons, and very soon they went down to the 
excellent dinner for which the Mortons’ boat was celebrated. 

Not only was the food good, but Mr. Morton was something of a 
connoisseur in wines. Ned Maitland, who on going aboard had made 
the admirable resolution that (in view of the fact that an idle day on 
the water had already offered its temptations) he would drink nothing 
but a mild tumbler of whiskey and soda, soon found himself consuming 
more than a fair share of Mr. Morton’s wonderful importation of 
champagne. 

To say that by the time they reached salad Ned was intoxicated 
would be unjust, but to deny that his frame of mind was unusually 
genial and confidential would be untrue. He displayed a comfortable 
belief that whatever he did was right, whatever he said amusing. 

“IT see you have the Xanadu here, Ned,” said Morton. “TI heard the 
other day that your father had chartered her to an elder of the church 
in Boston. Quite a change for the old boat, I thought.” 

Ned made a ere as of one who flees temptation. 

“Don’t ask me,” he said. “Such a joke on Adrian. It was not 
my father’s doing. Adrian made the deal.” 

“ And what was the joke?” said Mrs. Morton, seeing he wished to 
be urged, and happily unconscious of Christina’s mounting color. 

“Why, only that the old fellow would not take her in the end, 
threw her back on our hands, wrote the Governor the most pompous 
sort of letter. And what do you think was his reason? He under- 
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stood that she had been the scene of such disgraceful orgies that he did 
not care to run his flag up on her. Isn’t that great?” ; 

“ Orgies!” said Mr. Morton, who was never very fond of Ned, and 
less so than ever at the moment. “Well; let me say, Ned that if that 
is a joke on anyone in the family, I should not say it was Adrian.” 

“ Of course,” returned Ned sarcastically, “ you would say that, but 
as a matter of fact the old boy had Adrian in mind. He is the only 
person who has used the Xanadu this year, and he took’her out during 
twenty-four unaccounted-for hours. Thereby hangs a tale. It seems 
pretty well established that Adrian was minded recently to take a little 
jaunt out to sea, and, rumor says, not absolutely alone.” 

A little sound from Christina, scarcely more than a slight difficulty 
in drawing her breath, attracted the attention of Mrs. Morton, who said 
promptly,— 

“My dear Ned, please remember that we have a young lady here, 
and think before you speak.” She was surprised and pleased at this 
evidence of sensibility in Christina. She had rather feared that the 
little set in which Christina moved had allowed themselves to become 
hardened to a somewhat more robust style of conversation. 

“T haven’t said anything improper,” retorted Ned firmly. “I leave 
it to you whether you could believe anything wrong about Adrian. If 
I did not feel sure it was a really fit subject for a child to discuss, I 
should not have mentioned it, only you will own it is delightful to think 
of gossip’s being busy with his name at all.” 

_ “Why?” asked Christina, feeling she must say something. “Is 
your brother so very good ?” 

Ned considered an instant. “No,” he shi “ Adrian does not put 
up to be so wonderfully good, exactly, as so reasonable, so full of com- 
mon-sense. Whenever my father thinks I am going to do anything 
particularly foolish he sets Adrian on my trail, just because he is not 
so desperately good as he is wise. And now, you know, it really begins 
to look as if he had done something—vwell, to say the least, ill-advised.” 

“Nice brother you are to come and tell everyone about it,” retorted 
Mr. Morton shortly. 

“Oh, you'll see, it will all come out as right as can be. But it is 
funny. You see, Adrian was particularly keen on the chartering propo- 
sition.” 

“ Why ?” asked Mrs. Morton, merely to keep the conversation going. 
Christina’s heart stood still. 

“Oh,” said Ned, “ he had some idea about going into sailing, racing, 
even, if he could get the Xanadu off his hands. It did not please my 
father very much, but you know he is under Adrian’s thumb, and so he 
agreed. The contract was signed, I believe, when the old fellow flung _ 
her back on our hands.” 
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“ He could sue him,” said Morton. 

Ned laughed. “ You bet he could,” he answered. “So my father 
thought. Sent for his lawyer, had the whole thing fixed up, when 
- Adrian got wind of it. He wouldn’t have it for a minute. Went on 
like mad, wouldn’t tell anyone anything, and was all for submitting 
tamely. That is not Adrian’s usual course, you know.” 

“ And from this you deduce——?” said Mr. Morton, who was get- 
ting rather cross. 

“ Why, that he could not let the thing come up in court, of course. 
Oh, no doubt it is all right, but it looks funny. I know my father thinks 
so. Anyhow,” Ned chuckled gleefully, “ next time you see Adrian ask 
him how his secret is getting on. It will please him. He is coming 
over when the boat comes for me.” 

“IT wish I had known he was here,” answered Morton in a tone that 
suggested he would not have asked Ned if he had known he could have 
had Adrian; and poor Christina, who had found dinner but a troubled 
meal, gave up all further effort to force food between her lips. A dread- 
ful explanation of her stepfather’s change of front in regard to Adrian 
now for the first time dawned on her, with the alarming suggestion that 
if the story were known in part it could not fail soon to come out in its 
entirety. She felt a rush of gratitude quite out of proportion to the 
facts towards Adrian for withholding the other half of the truth, the 
half that would set him straight and condemn her. She had never in 
all her conjectures imagined that he would be the sufferer from gossip. 
She wondered how much men minded being the subject of such rumors 
as Ned had been detailing. 

Very glad was she to rise from table and follow Mrs. Morton to the 
comparative darkness of the deck, and while her hostess explained to 
her that. she must not take Ned too seriously, Christina listened with 
parted lips for the first sound of an approaching launch. 

It seemed as if the harbor were alive with launches that night, so 
often did she hear their quick little puffing; indeed, she was concen- 
trated upon a sound that must have been a mile we when a voice 
directly under the stern called out,— 

“‘Good-evening, Mrs. Morton,” and looking over the bulwark the 
two women saw a small boat on which a temporary sail had been 
rigged. “Will you come for a sail?” the voice went on. “There is a 
nice breeze.” 

“No, thank you,” returned Mrs. Morton, “but you might come on 
board. This is Mr. Maitland, Christina. Adrian, you are being intro- 
duced to Miss Eliot, only it is so dark you can’t see.” 

“ Oh, I can see,” said Adrian, and added in a tone that established 
some relation between his sentences, “ Will you come with me, Miss 
_ Eliot ?” 
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“No, she will not,” answered Mrs. Morton. “Mr. Varden is very 
particular about chaperones. He would not approve of it at all.” 

“T don’t believe Mr. Maitland will kidnap me, Louise,” said Chris- 
tina recklessly. 

“TI don’t know on what you found that belief,” retorted Adrian, 
“but I won’t to-night. Let us make one circle about the yacht.” 

And so it happened that a few minutes later she laid a none too 
steady hand in his and of her own free will stepped into his boat. With- 
out a word they slid out from the yacht and its lights into the twilight 
of the rising moon. 

“ Nothing,” said Adrian, “ was said, as I remember, about the size 
of the circle.” 

To him too the situation was important, for i in the three weeks that 
had intervened since his unfortunate visit to Staten Island he had 
thought of little else but Christina. At first he had attributed this to 
the disagreeable barrier that his folly had built up between them, and 
yet the feeling with which he turned to her in his thoughts was not dis- 
agreeable, nor, as day after day passed without any danger of discover- 
_ ing the identity of the mysterious companion did the barrier itself seem 
so particularly strong. He could, however, tell himself with perfect 
candor that it was an extremely interesting opportunity to have seen 
that little understood product, the American girl, under such peculiarly 
intimate and enlightening circumstances. He speculated a good deal 
about the point of view of a beautiful young creature with more money 
than she could spend, and no responsibility but that of choosing a hus- 
band. The picture gave him a very keen gort of pleasure, very much the 
same, he thought, as the sight of a handsome, healthy child at play. 
After all, she was nothing but a child, and several of his trains of 
thought had brought him to the conclusion that she would be-a won- 
derfully attractive woman when she grew up. 

The idea that he might run on to Newport had not escaped his 
attention. He too had felt that in common humanity he should express 
a little interest in the outcome of the adventure, that it would be 
pleasanter to hear it from her lips than from Mr. Varden’s, but the 
fact that such action might have excited the comment of his father and 
brother, who had never known him express much interest in that abode 
of fashion before, kept him from going. 

Perhaps the truth of the matter was that Adrian, of a very resolute 
and active mind, had always inspired the women of his acquaintance 
with a desire to cling. It was distinctly the effect he had on then— 
to set up a sort of exaggeration of feminine helplessness, all the more 
that he seemed to find the result so charming; he appeared so to enjoy 
being clung to. Unquestionably he did, for where is the man that does. 
not, especially by women who have no claim upon him. But being self- | 
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reliant himself, it is probable that he felt fundamentally a slight con- 
tempt for too great feebleness of mind, and perhaps the great attraction 
about Christina was her spirited, if not actually defiant, attitude. She 
was evidently, in spite of her youth, a woman who had been used to 
power, used to looking to herself and her own capabilities in moments 
of stress. Her attitude had piqued his curiosity. If she had wept on 
his shoulder he would have treated her with more kindness, but he 
would not have been so tormented by her memory. 

Christina, truly feminine in finding the silence threatening, said 
presently,— 

“ Don’t you think I am brave to venture on the water again, with 
you ?” 

“ Oh, unfortunately, I have the best evidence that you are brave.” 

“ Unfortunately ?” 

“ Certainly, a man who has behaved as badly as I have has at least 
the right to expect a little compensation—some little emotion at his 
presence, a little turning pale and trembling, if it be but from hate.” 

“You would like me to hate you?” said she. “ Perhaps I could 
oblige you.” 

“T should like you to do anything but step into my boat as cool as 
you please, as cool as if—as if I were any other man.” 

Christina, who was conscious of having been anything but cool, was 
delighted at this appeal. “ Indeed,” she said, “I don’t think of you as 
I do of any other man, I think of you as quite an odd person. You see, 
I am so unaccustomed to having gentlemen’s yachts thrust upon my 
acceptance—or to being refused, for that matter.” 

“T’ll be bound you are,” he retorted with no effort to conceal his 
satisfaction. “ At least, through everything I have that comfort. I 
have said to myself a thousand times, I am the only created being who 
has refused to marry that young woman, and I shall probably remain so. 
On that score alone she can never forget me.” 

“Upon my word!” Christina broke out, outraged at this reference 
to what she had never expected to hear him hint at. “ How can you 
glory in having first put me in such a humiliating position that I had 
tc stoop to ask you to marry me, and then congratulate yourself on 
having refused me?” Considering what her own treatment of those 
over whom she had power had always. been, it was surprising how con- 
fnsing she found his conduct now. 

“Yes,” he said, “I do glory in it, that is just the word. Would not 
anyone? Think of all the other men you know. What would they give 
to change places with me and have such a remembrance?” 

“If I had asked you to marry me because I liked you that might be 
some ground for—for complacency, but when you consider how I was 
really feeling towards you——” Words appeared to fail her. 
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“Oh, if you had cared for me, the incident would have been merely 
painful. Iam not acad. I should not have enjoyed it in the least. It 
would have been painful—and inconceivable.” 

“TInconceivable that I should care for the kind of person you had 
shown yourself. I grant that.” 

“No,” he returned coolly, “inconceivable that if you did I shéuld 
have refused you. That is the point—that you had no choice in the 
matter. No matter what happens, you will have to remember. You 
may marry; you may go to the antipodes; but the man you marry will 
only be one of the dozen or dozens you have refused, but I——-. You 
wrote to me that you would try to treat me like any other guest of your 
stepfather’s. That is just the way you never can treat me.” 

“It doesn’t amuse me to hear you talk like this,” said Christina, 
vaguely alarmed by his insistence. But he went on: 


**So die the dream, or come the wife, 
The past was not in vain; I 
For wholly as it was your life 
Can never be again, 
My dear, 
Can never be again.’ ” 


A silence fell on them as he ended. The water, rippled by a light 
breeze, was almost black, except for the yellow streak cast by the rising 
‘moon. Their circle had extended itself; they were almost at the mouth 
of the harbor, and Christina, looking up, said,— 

“Take me back, please, Mr. Maitland !” 

“ Do you know what I have wondered a hundred times,” he said, “so 
that I am minded to ask you? Suppose that I had accepted your pro- 
posal, what would you have done? You would have found as weeks went 
on that the sacrifice was unnecessary, that no one was finding out. 
Would you have stuck to your word ?” 

“T hope I should have kept my word, however distasteful,” she 
answered with some spirit. 

“ And so,” he went on, “instead of snatching a half hour by acci- 
dent, we might now be recognized fiancés, receiving wedding-presents. 
It is a dangerous line of thought to start a man on. Christina Mait- | 
land! It sounds wonderfully pleasing to my ears.” 

“You make me shudder. Let us be thankful that I have not had 
to assume it against my will.” 

“TI would not have you assume it against your will,” he answered 
more gently than he had yet spoken to her. “We should have been 
engaged for three weeks now. A man can do a good deal with the 
will of even the most perverse of women in three weeks if his heart is in 
it. In fact, it is nearly a month. Might we not have heen actually——” 
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“ Mr. Maitland, I am ready to go back.” 

He put the helm over obediently, but almost spoiled the effect of his 
docility by his next speech: “I have known men,” he said reflectively, 
“who asked nothing better than to take their wives sailing on such 
nights as this.” 

They were not as far away as she had supposed, and as they drew 
rapidly towards the Mortons’ boat, on the edge of the wind, Christina 
realized that if she meant to make him suffer for the various forms of 
confusion that he had subjected her to she must speak at once. Rather 
at random, therefore, she said: 

“TI may never see you again, Mr. Maitland, certainly not alone, if 
it can be avoided, and so I take this opportunity of saying frankly that 
I blame you very much. I am very much surprised at your attitude. 
towards what you have made me suffer. I had supposed that at least 
you took it all seriously ——” 

“ And I impress you as not serious.” 

“T had supposed that at least you felt sorry for what had happened.” 

“Sorry for what has happened? sorry that I met you, and like 
that. You have indeed misunderstood me.” 

“So it seems,” said Christina, not as unconscious as she appeared 
of the real meaning he intended. “ It is, of course, quite unimportant, 
and yet I am rather shocked at the utterly irresponsible way you treat 
it all. I am sorry to believe that you are entirely without feeling.” 

Adrian brought the boat alongside as he answered, “ It is a belief 
that will never be forced upon you.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand,” she returned, but he vouchsafed 
no explanation unless she found something enlightening in the long 
look he gave her as he handed her off. 

Mrs. Morton met them as they stepped on deck. 

“ That was rather a large circle, Adrian,” she said. “ Christina, I’ve 
a blow for you. Your young man is not coming. The launch came 
back with nothing but a telegram. His grandmother is dead.” 

“Oh poor Jack!” cried the girl ingenuously. “ How disappointed 
he will be!” 

“That is an altruistic sentiment I should resent if I were Jack,” 


observed Adrian. 

Mrs. Morton turned to him quickly. “ Be Jack,” she said. “Take 
his place.” 

“Oh, but could I?” Adrian asked teasingly, glancing at Christina. 

“ Be candid,” Mrs. Morton continued. “ Would it bore you to death 
to desert that floating palace of yours and come cruising for a week 
with us?” 

“My dear Mrs. Morton, nothing in the world would bore me 


less.” 
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“Thank you,” said his hostess. “I'll send a boat over for your 
things. We get off rather early to-morrow morning.” 

“Well, this is pretty hard on Christina,” said Morton, sauntering 
up with his hands in his pockets. “I wish you could have heard her 
and my wife picking out the fourth member of this party, Maitland. 
One man was too dull, and another too much of a strain mentally. One 
was too much in love with Christina, and one not in love enough. And 
after all their trouble, here you are, who don’t fulfil any of the require- 
ments.” 

“ Oh, yes, I do,” said Adrian. “I fulfil some of those you have men- 
tioned, only I defy the ladies to tell which one.” 

Christina looked so grave that Mrs. Morton almost wished she had 


not asked Adrian. 
IX. 

Ir is difficult to imagine what more life could give to two of her 
children—first love, a common secret, perfect weather on summer seas. 
Christina asked nothing further, could not, indeed, imagine anything 
further to be asked, was hardly aware of her perfect existence. She, 
to whom the hours before ten in the morning had been practically non- 
existent, now came wandering out on deck, fresh as a flower in her white 
serge, in the first coolness of the summer morning, a full hour before 
the Mortons thought of appearing. Nor was Adrian more indifferent 
to the beauties of nature. He too had been waked by the swabbing of 
the decks; he too was never able to sleep late on shipboard ; he too de- 
plored the laziness of the Mortons and made the best of the enchanted 
hour their absence gave him. 

All the struggle of making or seizing opportunities, the fear of not 
making the best of them, was taken away from these lovers. Their 
opportunities were boundless. He had but to suggest the more extended 
view from the bridge, she but to find the deck hot and establish herself 
in the cabin, and they again took up their discourse at the point they 
had dropped it. There was no limit to their hours alone except their 
own sense of fitness. 

Yet it must not be supposed that a life of apparent monotony was 
in the least monotonous. Events the most momentous were hourly 
occurring. There were times when her sense of social obligation out- 
ran his, and she refused to be drawn away to the téte-a-téte which he 
had arranged. Times too when he felt that he was driving her too 
fast, and refrained from separating her from the others just at the 
moment she looked to him. These things are tragedies to undeclared 
affection, for one’s soul’s belief that one is loved yields with con- 
temptible readiness to the smallest mark of indifference. 

Christina, who had heretofore been a strong believer in her own 
charms, now could see no special reason why Adrian should distinguish 
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her. It would be just the same, she thought, if it were any other girl, 
on such a party as this. .There was really no way for him to avoid 
her if he wanted. And she would take refuge with Mrs. Morton, in- 
sisting on playing piquet with a mind obviously but half engaged, re- 
fusing to be dislodged by the report of a school of porpoises or the first 
view of Nantucket Light. 

As for the Mortons, we may assume that they were the least de- 
ceived of the party by these vagaries. This more especially as Mrs. 
Morton had been a little chagrined by the coldness with which the girl 
received the news of the addition of Adrian to the party. Indeed, that 
first evening she had thought it worth while to go to Christina’s cabin 
to explain. 

“You must not be led away by Ned’s talk about his brother,” she 
had said. “This story about the yacht is perfectly absurd.” 

“Don’t you believe it?” Christina could not resist asking. 

“No, I don’t,” Mrs. Morton responded stoutly. “ At least, I won’t 
say that. I don’t feel in a position to say what men will or will not do, 
but I know that Adrian Maitland is an honorable gentleman.” 

“Tm sure he is,” said Christina perfunctorily. 

“ Christina, are you engaged to Jack Struthers?” 

“No, Louisa, I am not,” returned the girl hastily. The thought, 
which was not an absolutely new one, struck her, not for the first 
time, as singularly repulsive. 

“ Then I have no patience with you for being so lachadsisicn! about 
Adrian Maitland. He is a very good substitute for anyone. Upon my 
word, the modern girl! She is utterly spoilt. She does not even want 
the trouble of subjugating a man. He must be ready-made her slave 
or else she is bored to death with him.” 

“Tt is rather fortunate that I am not fired with the ambition to 
subjugate Mr. Maitland, isn’t it? He strikes me as rather a difficult 
subject.” 

“ Difficult,” said Mrs. Morton, delighted at this proof of interest. 
“TI believe you. I am only afraid a week will hardly show you how 
difficult he really is; he is so civil.” 

“Ts he?” said Christina innocently. 

““T have seen a good many young ladies apply the process of fascina- 
tion to Adrian without conspicuous success.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” the girl replied. “Some men are 
so wrapt up in themselves that they could not fall in love with a 
goddess.” 

“ Adrian is the least egotistical of men,” returned Mrs. Morton 
hotly. “ Really, Christina, you have not very much perception. Did 
not you find he talked very differently from most of the men you meet ?” 
“ Oh, very,” said Christina truthfully. 
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“Be candid. Was he not more agreeable, pleasanter? Was not 
conversation on more easy, less personal, terms than you are accus- 
tomed to?” 

“No, candidly, it was not,” said Christina, giggling. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Morton, exasperated. “I have no patience with 
you. You care for nothing but flirtation. I suppose you can do nothing 
but regret your Jack,” and Mrs. Morton took her departure with this 
very poor guess. 

Christina, lying sleepless in her berth, thought no more of Jack 
Struthers than of her. dog. 

To Mrs. Morton’s credit it must be said that she never taunted Chris- 
tina with the change in her attitude, but then she had Mr. Morton 
with whom to exult. To them it had strangely the napa of love at 
first sight. 

One afternoon they reached Bar Harbor. Even out at sea the smell 
of pines came to them. All day they had been threading their way 
between innumerable little pine-clad islands, and finally they dropped 
anchor within the shelter of the aptly named Porcupines. 

The sun was still far from setting, but had sunk behind the moun- 
tains, so that their wooded shadows were purple and mysterious, darken- 
ing even the pinkish rocks at their base. 

It was at once decided to order out the boats, for who that owns a 
yacht does not seize the first opportunity to go ashore? They were 
soon strolling down the Reading-Room pier, and presently, in cut- 
unders, were driving as fast as possible to the Kebo Club. 

Here there were many people, pleasant, amusing, friendly people, 
who before she started had seemed to Christina the chief charm of the 
trip. Ordinarily she would have been perfectly in her element. Now 
she found herself deriving but little amusement from watching Adrian 
talking to other women. It was the first time she had ever seen him 
thus. Their courtship had had none of the waitings at ballroom doors, 
none of the explanations of perfectly formal attentions to others that 
prepare a woman for the necessity of being ignored at times, enable 
her almost to enjoy it. Watching him now, she thought that his manner 
to her had been just the same as his manner to all these women. He 
had been civil to her, she thought, because there was no one else there. 
She found herself accepting an invitation to dine on shore. He should 
be rid of her for one evening, at any rate. 

On the way back she observed to him mendaciously, “It is rather 
nice to see one’s friends again, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said, “it is always pleasant to find one does not abhor 
one’s fellow-creatures.” 

She thought that this accurately described his attitude to her. She 
was @ fellow-creature. 
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Once on board, she told Mrs. Morton, taking care that Adrian was 
present, that she was dining on shore with the Innesses, and was some- 
what surprised by Adrian’s prompt statement that so was he. Christina 
found herself looking forward to her evening with different feelings 
as it began to wear a less punitive aspect. 

The launch put them ashore at eight o’clock. Their hostess lived a 
little distance from the landing, seaward, and their walk (they both 
agreed in the most matter-of-fact way that it would be pleasanter to 
walk) led them along the famous cliff-walk. All day this is crowded 
by children and sightseers, but at this twilight hour was deserted. 

Adrian and Christina moved along silently, with the sea on one hand 
and the sweep of well-kept lawns on the other. The perfect air, at once 
salt and mountainous, was absolutely still. 

“T ordered the launch back at half-past ten,” he said. “ Will that 
be too early ?” 

Christina affected to think. “It is rather early,” she answered, 
“but I suppose we can keep it waiting.” 

“ Let us not keep it waiting.” 

~ “What, don’t you like dining out 

“ Not with a walk home with you at the end.” 

“ What a rude thing to say! Does that spoil it all for you?” 

He smiled. “So utterly that I hardly know how I can get through 
the two hours ahead of me.” 

Christina glanced up at him. She was taking two steps to his one 
as she moved along at his side, so that she had the effect of skipping 
like a child. 

“Oh, don’t tell me you have developed a taste for my society,” she 
said teasingly. “ Remember what happened when you had only got as 
far as thinking me too good for Ned.” 

“T’ve got a good deal farther than that.” 

“‘ Have you, really ?” said Christina, whose desire to tease increased 
in direct proportion to his evident wish to be serious. “I am afraid 
it must have been in the wrong direction, then. I notice you never offer 
me yachts or even dinners any more.” 

“No,” he said in a low voice not absolutely calm. “I have not 
offered you anything, but I don’t notice that that has prevented you 
taking a good deal.” 

“Taking! Why, you forget. I refused everything, the yacht, and 
the dinner——” 

The worm turned. “Oh, yes,” he said, “I remember that there 
was a good deal of refusing done that evening.” 

“Ah,” said Christina, “that was an allusion to your rejection of 
my offer of marriage. Do I remember? I shall never forget. It was 
a perfect model for ‘ Young men refusing their first offer.’ I shall 
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know much better how to do it now. That phrase about ‘not mort- 
gaging your future’ is invaluable. I quite long-for an opportunity to 
practise it. Do you think I shall have one soon?” 

“ An opportunity of refusing aman? I should think not, as far 
as I can judge,” he answered. This reply was not quite what she 
expected, and though she had touched the Inness’s bell she turned to 
renew the conversation, but before she had time to speak the door was 
opened and she had to go in. 

Unfortunate the person who has never sat through such dinners, 
occasions when with but a bare quarter of one’s attention one achieves 
social triumphs heretofore unknown. Christina, hardly aware of the 
presence of the man who had taken her in to dinner, was surprised 
to find herself keeping him in fits of laughter. She felt a strange 
power of radiating happiness, nothing deliberate. Her hostess had said 
to her, “ How well you are looking, Christina,” feeling vaguely an 
added beauty in the girl. As for Adrian, it was evident that the girl 
next him could not tear herself away from his conversation to turn to 
the man on her other side. 

After dinner, just because silonged so to go, to be walking home 
with him, Christina found herself staying on, even after some of the 
guests had gone. It would look as if she were eager, she said to herself, 
as she again and again lost track of her hosts’ sentences. 

At length Adrian himself stood sternly before her. 

“It is too bad, Miss Eliot,” he said politely, “but you know how 
Morton feels about having the launch kept waiting.” 

“T never heard him object,” said Christina, at the same time avert- 
ing her eyes. 

“ He is so unfailingly polite with women.” Adrian turned to Mr. 
Inness. “It is the one fixed rule of a perfectly amiable man. He 
always says, ‘Order the men at the time you want them, and then 
come.’ ” 

She rose slowly and bade good-night, wrapped her cloak about her, 
and, followed by Adrian, stepped out across the lawn. 

“How could you malign poor Mr. Morton,” she said. “ You know 
he would let us keep anything waiting as long as we pleased.” 

“ You said you would come at half-past ten.” 

“T never said so. Besides, I could not bear to drag you from the 
charms of that black-haired girl.” 

He did not even trouble to respond to this, but, stretching his arms 
above his head, exclaimed: “ Oh,-thank Heaven that it is over. What 
a horrible experience. Three hours of life wasted. Christina, I can 
never go through such a dinner as that again, with only the uncertain 
prospect of a walk home at the end of it, when we might have been 
quietly on the Morton’s deck—alone.” 
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“ What, you never intend to dine out again?” she asked lightly, but 
with a rather uncertain voice. 3 

“Never, unless my own carriage is waiting at the door to take me 
and my wife home. Never, unless I have some compensation for seeing 
you at such a distance. Christina, I love you.” 

They were just turning from the lawn through the little gate that 
opened on the walk, but he blocked her way, holding her hands. 

She did not withdraw them, but she said,— 

“ This is indeed kind of you, Mr. Maitland,—a balm to my wounded 
feelings,—but I should not think of mortgaging your future——” 

“ Christina !” 

“Of course I know that disagreeable stories have been circulated 
and that a young man’s reputation——” 

“ Are you going to refuse me?” 

“ Have I not a perfect manner of doing it, Mr. Maitland? It was 
modelled on a master of temperate unmoved civility.” 

“You are not unmoved.” 

“ Neither, if you must know it, was my model. He was tormented 
in his best periods by a panicky fear that he would have to say yes. I 
am very true to the model, Mr. Maitland, and I seem to feel, also, a 
sort of presentiment——” Her eyes gave him all the excuse he needed 
to catch her in his arms. 

After all, the launch waited some time, without exciting the anger 
of Morton. 

Mrs. Morton was on deck alone when they returned, and observed 
that they must have enjoyed themselves to stay so long. 

“ Yes,” said Adrian, “it was pleasant enough.” 

“Not a very exciting dinner,” put in Christina, “but we enjoyed 
it. We did enjoy it, didn’t we, Mr. Maitland ?” 

“It is always a nice change,” said Mrs. Morton, “to dine ashore.” 

“Tt was a change,” returned Christina, “more so than I had 
supposed.” 

RZ. « 

Cugistina in the letters which she dutifully sent to Mr. Varden 
from every port had told him many of the incidents of their trip, had 
spoken of the weather, of the scenery, the kindness of the Mortons, but 
she had omitted to record, by some strange oversight, the substitution 
of Maitland for Jack Struthers. Now Struthers was approved by Mr. 
Varden, or at least was so far tolerated that she knew should she 
express a wish to marry him, she would not find herself opposed. 

She now very much regretted this omission, for she felt it left him 
singularly unprepared for the piece of information which, on her 
return, she would have to impart. 

The yacht stopped at Newport on its southward journey to put 
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Christina ashore. The others were all going on to New York, and she, 
not knowing where Mr. Varden was, did not know whether it would fall 
to her lot or to Adrian’s to announce her engagement. She thought the 
chances were in favor of his being in New York, and, as she had no 
fancy for the task, soothed her dread by the belief that Adrian would 
bear the first brunt of the storm. 

She had, however, underestimated the affection of her staptaidiens 
He had come on especially from town to receive her, and not only he, 
but his maiden sister, were in the hall to greet the girl. Miss Varden 
usually spent the summer with them, nominally because Christina could 
not be left unchaperoned while Mr. Varden was engaged in New York 
on business, but really because the temperature of central New Hamp- 
shire—the ancestral home of the Vardens—rose to unbearable heights 
in August. 

From the first moment of their meeting Christina began to make 
sincere but futile efforts to tell him the great news, and, failing again 
and again, had almost made up her mind that it was impossible. 

But the next morning at breakfast her quick eye detected a letter 
at his plate in Adrian’s handwriting. It was as yet unopened, and she 
realized that the time had come for her to speak if she wished any of 
the credit of frankness. Miss Varden was not yet downstairs, so she 
felt all the more the necessity of making use of the moment. 

Three times she opened her mouth in the hope that the right words 
would, as it were, drop out. Once she got as far as saying, “ Mr. Var- 
den,” but when he raised his eyes she only asked weakly, “is your coffee 
right ?” 

At length, in desperation, she found herself saying,— 

“ Please put down the paper, Mr. Varden, I have still.a great deal 
to tell you about my cruise.” 

In response to this he laid aside the paper, but with a most dis- 
couraging reluctance. He had been reading the account of the recent 
actions of a corporation for which he was lawyer, actions which he 
~ could not but feel would soon land them in the courts. 

“In the first place,” Christina went on bravely, “I don’t think I 
ever told you Mr. Struthers” (Mr. Varden disapproved of the use of 
first names, or, indeed, of the two names together, in speaking of young 
men) “ was not able to go at the last moment. You know his grand- 
mother died, and so the Mortons asked your friend, Mr. Maitland, in 
his place—Mr. Adrian Maitland.” 

“T lay no claim to that young ‘gentleman’s friendship,” said Mr. 
Varden coldly. “If I had known that he was of the party I should 
have insisted on your returning. I blame the Mortons very much for 
this. They should have known better.” 

“ Oh, but the Mortons like him so much,” said the girl, aware now 
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that it was too late, that she had made a strategical mistake, for if she 
had announced her engagement first the lesser evil would have been 
swallowed up in the greater, whereas now it was more impossible than 
ever to lead up to the information. “He is so gentlemanly, and—and 
agreeable,” she added weakly. 

“He appears so,” Mr. Varden replied, somewhat soothed by the 
mildness of her adjectives, “ but he is not a very creditable acquaintance 
for a young girl.” 

“Oh, don’t you think you are a little prejudiced?” asked she tem- 
perately. 

“ Unfortunately, I know that I put the case mildly. I hope, Chris- 
tina, that you have done nothing to commit yourself to a further 
acquaintance with this young man.” 

“ Well, I’m afraid I have,” said Christina, actually writhing in the 
agony of her feelings. “In fact, I am very much afraid—oh, I mean 
that I rather fancy that there is a letter for you from him about— 
about our engagement.” 

Mr. Varden gave her one terrible and piercing look, and fell upon 
his correspondence. She saw him tear open Adrian’s letter, read it, and 
fold it away in his pocket-book without a word. There was a silence 
of several seconds before he said: 

“You must understand at once, Christina, that this is utterly im- 
possible. It would have saved you pain if you.had taken me into your 
confidence at once. Understand me, I do not blame you for having 
chosen unwisely. No young girl could tell. But you should have 
consulted me before things had gone so far. I shall go to town by this 
morning’s train and have a word with Mr. Adrian Maitland.” 

“ Oh, but why don’t you want me to marry him ?” she asked. 

“T cannot give you my reasons, or, rather, I prefer to spare you the 
very disagreeable details. Let my first statement content you. He is 
a man of no principles. The reasons which I shall be able to give him 
will, I think, strike him as conclusive.” 

“ Please don’t talk like that,” said Christina, who, like many timid 
people, when roused said not only all that she thought, but in the least 
fortunate form. “ You are all wrong about Adrian, you have heard 
some gossip that is not true, and, anyhow, I don’t think that if J don’t 
mind you ought to interfere. I don’t think you have any right.” 

He looked at her with a cold majesty not inexcusable. “ My dear,” 
he said, “ I have a Jegal right, because you do not come of age until you 
are twenty-three; and I have a moral right—indeed, an obligation to 
your dead mother—to protect you from marrying a man of bad 
character.” 

“ His is not bad.” 

“Tn the third place, you ought to realize that you are not capable 
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of judging. A pure young girl knows nothing of these matters and 
must allow herself to be guided by her elders.” 

“It seems to me perfectly ridiculous,” said Christina, very near 
tears. “If I am old enough to want to marry Adrian, I am old enough 
to be told why I should not.” 

This remark appeared to strike Mr. Varden. He considered it 
gravely for several minutes, and then, his sister entering the room 
with a pleasing assortment of breakfast commonplaces, he suddenly rose 
from table and beckoned to Christina to follow him into his library. 

He evidently felt that it was unlikely that she would understand 
even after the facts were set before her. It was a very decently veiled 
but terribly suggestive account that he gave her of her own adventure 
on the Xanadu. So horrid was its effect that she at once abandoned 
all idea of telling him the truth. She had thought seriously of doing 
so, but when she had heard the description of the only sort of woman 
to whom such adventures happened, she shuddered to think from what 
she had been saved. She contented herself by stammering: 

“Tt is not true, Mr. Varden. Adrian will tell you so himself.” | 

“T have very good evidence that it is,” he replied, both surprised and 
disappointed that the recital had not horrified the girl more. “ How- 
ever,” he added magnaniméfsly, “if he can give me his word of honor 
that it is not true, I will be willing to consider the matter. I can’t say 
more than that.” . 

“Oh, he can, he can,” cried Christina eagerly, thinking that in the 
sense in which Mr. Varden apprehended the incident it was not true. 

“We shall soon know,” returned her stepfather. “I should be 
going now.” 

“ Will you take a note for me to Adrian?” she asked, thinking that 
it would be well to point out to her lover the path by which he could 
arrive at pledging his honor to the falsity of the truth. 

“T shall not,” said Mr. Varden, “nor shall I allow any communi- 
cation between you until this matter is entirely cleared up.” 

He telegraphed to Adrian to meet him at the town house, and 
Adrian, knowing what was before him, and guessing that his best asset 
would be a reputable parent, presented himself with his father, who, 
while maintaining a proper solemnity of expression, was subject to an 
occasional relaxation of the muscles about the mouth, as if he antici- 
pated some amusement from this clash between two characters whom 
he had long studied. 

The room into which they were ushered was all decently swathed 
in chintz and cheesecloth and most of its furnishings put away for the 
summer. 

The photographs, however, were allowed for the most part to remain, 
photographs of Christina—Christina as a baby, Christina as an absurd, 
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lanky girl, long-wristed and large-eyed, Christina grown up in all the 
panoply of her very best clothes, resplendent as.a crowned head, Chris- 
tina in all the ways Adrian had imagined her. And over the mantel- 
piece was a portrait of a woman dressed in the fashion of the early 
eighties, a gentle, re woman, who Adrian knew must be 
Christina’s mother. 

Perhaps the situation was not rendered any the easier r by the fact 
that it was obviously from the contemplation of this portrait that 
Adrian turned to greet Mr. Varden as he entered. 

The elder Maitland spoke first. 

“Well, Varden,” he said genially, “I understand that we are to be 
relations, if one’s oe stepfather can be said to be a 
relation.” 

“ My dear Maitland,” said hephen, somewhat irritated at this easy 
assumption, “you of all men must be aware that I cannot give my 
consent to this marriage. I know, unhappily, of an incident in your 
son’s past that will be difficult to explain away.” 

“ Oh, come, come,” said Mr. Maitland. “ Try to be a little broader, 
Varden. Be a man of the world.” 

At this Mr. Varden, who prided himself on being at once a moralist 
and a man of the world, grew even colder. 

“T am aware,” he said grimly, “ that in this age of the world it is 
considered the height of narrow-mindedness to take any moral offence 
seriously. I admit that in this respect I am narrow-minded, and expect 
to remain so. The modern young man cannot impose on me the doc- 
trine that to criticise his conduct is to write oneself down as a bigoted 
old fogy. I decline to receive your son as my son-in-law.” 

“But how about the young lady?” said Mr. Maitland. “She is 
more liberal.” 

“TI object to the word liberal,” returned ‘Varden. “ My step- 
daughter is not in a position to have an opinion in this matter. I under- 
stand that among many young ladies it is the fashion to condone such 
matters. My stepdaughter has been differently brought up. I have 
experienced great difficulty in even making her see the cause of my 
disapproval. For such purity of mind I think I am right in asking 
at least an unblemished past.” 

“TI think we may assume,” said Adrian, “ _ my plato of Miss 
Eliot’s merits are at least as high as your own.” 

“T suppose,” said his father to Varden, “ that it is the little adven- 
ture on the yacht that you can’t forgive, but, bless you, Varden, what 
does it amount to?” — 

“ Amount to?” cried Varden. “ Have you forgotten the testimony 
offered us by that gentleman, that Christian gentleman who chartered 
the yacht? Have you forgotten your son’s distress at the mere possi- 
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bility of taking the matter into court? Do you mean to tell me that 
you doubt for an instant that your son had a female companion on the 
occasion ?” 

“Why, no,” returned Mr. Maitland without hesitation, “I admit 
that that was the impression I received, but I don’t know anything 
about it. Neither do you. Why not let it go at that?” 

At this Mr. Varden was so much disgusted that he turned to 
Adrian. “My daughter,” he said, “is so assured of your innocence 
that she tells me you can give me your word of honor that you were 
alone on the night in question.” 

“She can hardly have said that,” said Adrian, “for she is in 
possession of all the facts and knows that as a matter of fact I was not.” 

“ And may I ask, sir,” said Varden, who was getting angrier than 
he had intended, “ whether you have presumed to sully Miss Eliot’s 
ears with the truth about such a disgraceful incident?” 

“ The incident was not disgraceful,” answered Adrian, “ and I have 
ventured to be quite frank with the lady I hope to marry.” 

“T should be curious to learn what explanation of your conduct 
you could offer which would be satisfactory to her,” said Varden. 

“It is an explanation which, unfortunately, I am not at liberty to 
offer to you,” returned Adrian, quite unmoved. 

“Very well,” said Varden, “ until you do feel at liberty to tell me, 
I shall allow no engagement, nor shall I allow you to see or correspond 
with each other.” | 

“Oh, come, Adrian,” put in his father, “if you have a good expla- 
nation, for goodness’ sake let us have it. Don’t throw away your only 
chance.” 

Adrian was silent a moment, and. then, looking at his father, he 
said, “I wish I knew whether, if you knew what it was, you would 
still advise me to offer it.” 

“Of course I should,” Maitland answered. “ You could not be 
any worse off, as far as Mr. Varden is concerned, and you might be a 
good deal better. It satisfied Miss Eliot, you say. It might satisfy 
him.” 

“Do I understand,” said Adrian, turning to Varden, that you 
refuse your consent on account of this. one occurrence ?” 

Varden bowed his head. 

“ And that if this were fully explained you would no longer oppose 
my engagement ?” 

“T should not further oppose it.” . 

“Well, then,” said Adrian, “I will tell you what, as a matter of 
fact, I ought to have told you long ago. I hope you will try to suspend 
judgment until you hear the whole story—it is rather long.” 

“This does not sound very promising,” said his father. 

VoL. LXXVI.—7 
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“Tt is quite true that a woman was with me during twelve hours 
of the day I was away—from five in the afternoon until dawn the next 
day. It was, however, by no choice of hers. It arose from a mistake 
on my part in her identity, and in hers from, perhaps, too much 
innocence.” ; 

“You may be speaking the truth,” said Varden coldly, “but in 
default of a more definite statement you can hardly call this an 
explanation.” 

“TI suppose we: are not to be told the lady’s name,” said his father, 
betraying a human curiosity. 

“On the contrary,” answered Adrian, “I am on the point of telling 
you. It was Miss Eliot.” 

“Good God, Adrian!” said his father. 

Mr. Varden grew as white as his pocket-handkerchief. “That is 
not true, sir,” he said. “On the night in question my stepdaughter 
was in Newport.” 

“ Not until dawn the next day.” 

“T offer you a chance to withdraw this slander, Mr. Adrian Mait- 
land,” said Varden, “ out of consideration to your father.” 

“Unfortunately, I cannot withdraw it,” Adrian replied, and made 
things no better by smiling. The idea that the story that he had so 
labored to conceal was revealed by himself and was unbelieved struck 
him as a strange example of the irony of fate. 

“TI thank Heaven,” said Mr. Varden, “that I have absolute proof 
that it is not so—not that I would require proof; I have perfect 
faith in my stepdaughter.” 

“What proof can you have, Varden?” the elder Maitland asked. 

“The testimony of all the servants in the house and of a dispas- 
sionate outsider, a lady with whom she dined. Yes, sir, dined, at the 
very moment when you say she was with you.” 

“ Well, I’ll be switched!” said Mr. Maitland, looking from one to 
the other. He got up with his hands in his pockets. He did not know 
what to believe, for he knew them both to be scrupulously truthful 
men. 

“Tt was a clever scheme, sir,” Varden went on furiously. “You 
were present, I remember, when I detailed to your father the anxiety 
I had been in about the mistake in trains on the very evening in 
question. It showed great quickness of wit on your part. But' you 
would have done well to assure yourself whether or not the con- 
fusion had been satisfactorily cleared up. It was a very prompt and 
clever scheme to put a young heiress in your power, but let me tell 
you: a 





“Oh, come, Varden,” put in Maitland, “the boy is not a black- 
guard.” 
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“ Indeed,” said Varden, turning on him like lightning, “it looks 
very much like it.” 

“There is some explanation, you will find.” 

*“ And can you suggest one?” 

Mr. Maitland thought violently for a minute and looked very foolish 
when he was obliged to confess that he could not. 

“My dear father,” said Adrian, exasperated, “you don’t mean to 
say that you can’t see the perfectly obvious explanation. Of course, 
Miss Eliot did not want this thing known, and she dealt with her 
friends and her servants as she saw fit.” 

Varden permitted himself to sneer. “Quite right,” he said. 
“ Quite right, young man; your next step should be to impugn my 
witnesses. And now, if you will excuse me, this conversation will 
end, nor, let me say, do I ever care to renew it. If you should ever 
come. up at any club where I have any influence, Mr. Adrian Mait- 
land, I shall take great pleasure in having you blackballed.” He drew 
a letter from his pocket and handed it to Adrian. “This arrived just 
as I was leaving the house. All letters from you will be treated in a 
similar manner. Good-morning, gentlemen.” 

“One moment,” said Adrian. “ May I ask what account of this 
interview you mean to give to Christina?” 

It was Mr. Varden’s turn to laugh. “ You may not,” he answered 
shortly. 

“ Oh, look here, Varden,” the older man put in, but the other would 
not listen. 

“ Good-morning, gentlemen,” he said again, and, seeing that 
neither of them moved, he himself left the room. 

Even Mr. Maitland was surprised at the force and fluency with 
which Adrian expressed himself as they went down the steps. The 
situation was, indeed, a trying one to any man, especially one who was 
not any too well used to opposition. 

His father was quite unperturbed. 

“She must be a clever girl,” he said, “to establish an alibi that 
can’t be broken.” 

“It would fall down like a pack of cards,” returned Adrian angrily, 
“if that damned, putty-faced-——” 

“Your future stepfather-in-law ?” 

“Tf Mr. Varden would take the trouble to look into it.” 

“Well, he won’t,” said Mr. Maitland very cheerfully. “That is 
why he is such a good lawyer. It never occurs to him that the other 
side can be right. He won’t change his mind. The next move must 
be yours.” 

“T have a great mind to take the next train to Newport and make 
her marry me this afternoon,” exclaimed Adrian, stopping short. 
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“T am afraid you would find him on the first train,” returned his 
father, and added presently, as they moved forward again, “ however, 
the Xanadu is always at your disposal.” 


XL 


CHRISTINA did not drive down to meet Mr. Varden on his return, 
but waited about the house in a wild state of nerves, listening to Miss 
Varden’s account of how her grandmother used to bring up her 
family. 

The boat apparently was late, for Christina had plenty of time for 
a great deal of suffering before wheels were heard and Mr. Varden’s 
grave face appeared in the doorway. 

As he did not admit that his mission had been open to more than 
one conclusion, he would not acknowledge that he could have anything 
to say to the girl in private, and he would have gone to bed without 
giving her any satisfaction in the matter had she not actually followed 
him to his bedroom door and knocked just as he closed it. 

“T must know what happened,” she said. 

“TI had hoped you would have spared both me and yourself any 
further reference to this subject, Christina,” he said, trying to look 
dignified in spite of the fact that he kicked off both his pumps. “ Noth- 
ing could have happened that would have improved my opinion of 
Mr. Maitland. As things have turned out, I think far worse of him. 
I had supposed him merely a young fellow of lax morals, not fit to 
be your husband, but not worse than many other young men. I am 
sorry to say that he has proved himself to-day a thorough cad—inca- 
pable even of respecting the woman he professes to love.” _ 

His motives in concealing Adrian’s slanders were of the kindest. 
He could not bear to shock Christina by repeating such things, espe- 
cially as coming from the man she had selected to marry. He added 
gently: “Indeed, my child, if you could have heard the way he spoke 
of you to-day, you would not need my warning to promise you would 
never speak to him again.” 

Christina, not at all shaken in her confidence in Adrian, wondered 
vaguely what he could have said. All day she had been cherishing the 
hope that Adrian, her clever, grown-up Adrian, would have hit on 
the right word to set things straight. Instead, they seemed to be worse 
than ever. 

“ Believe me,” Mr. Varden went on, “I feel the deepest sympathy 
for you. I can imagine no more painful humiliation for a woman 
than to have mistaken the object of her choice. But no one need ever 
know.” 

“Oh, but you are wrong,” cried the girl. “Iam very proud of my 
choice.” - 
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“ Christina, you speak like a child. The man has shown himself 
both a liar and a blackmailer.” 

“ Oh Mr. Varden !” 

“T will not ask for your promise not to see him,” Mr. Varden went 
on, “ because I know that an unscrupulous man such as he is will not 
be balked by your sense of honor towards me. I shall therefore put 
it quite out of your power, whatever may be your wish in the matter. 
I hope, my dear, you will feel it no mark of distrust that I must sub- 
ject you to the strictest surveillance until next Saturday, when I have 
taken our passage for Europe.” 

“Oh,” cried Christina, bursting into tears, “if my mother were 
alive!” At this Mr. Varden, who had loved his wife tenderly, very 
properly refused to continue the discussion and shut the door. 

It was a hollow-eyed Christina who appeared at breakfast the next 
morning. 

Not for an instant did she doubt Adrian, but she was bitterly dis- 
appointed in his power of making things happen as he wished. She 
had supposed that that was what it was to be a man, with money and 
ability—one did not leave a girl to cry her eyes out, to be carried off 
to Europe. 

Soon after breakfast Cora Benson came in full of news, which she 
contrived to whisper to eal while Miss Varden was reading the 
Churchman. She said that the afternoon before on his way from the 
boat Mr. Varden had stopped at the Bensons’ house, and—oh, the 
subtlety of the legal min@!—no one but Cora detected the true motive 
of his coming, which was to assure himself that Christina had actually 
dined there on the fateful night. Cora told, with some pride in her 
own diplomacy, how skilfully she had confirmed this statement, with- 
out appearing to be aware that it needed confirmation; how she pitied 
witnesses under Mr. Varden’s cross-examination, but how he had not 
shaken her testimony at all, and how he had gone away perfectly satis- 
fied. At this Christina, unaware how carefully she and Cora were 
proving her lover a liar, thanked her friend heartily, and was just 
whispering that she was the most unhappy girl in the world and 
Cora really must help her, when Miss Varden began to think that the 
conversation was becoming too confidential and insisted on joining in. 

Two very wretched days followed. All about her Christina saw 
preparations for departure. Every hour she was asked to make little 
decisions concerning a time that she looked forward to with the most 
passionate dread. What would she wear on the steamer? What would 
she need first in London? 

Her brain evolved wild schemes which she made not the slightest 
effort to put in practice. She had succeeded’ in posting one letter 
to Adrian telling him of her threatened departure, and each day she 
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waited for him to make some move. Each night, when an unevent- 
ful day had gone, she asked herself in his justification what there was 
that he could do. She knew he had written to her several times, and 
she did not doubt that these letters had contained the most ingenious 
plans, but they had never reached her. One she had actually seen 
Mr. Varden extract from among her letters before her very eyes. 
She had made one final struggle, had wept, had threatened hysterics, 
but without success. A nervous headache had been the only result. 

Thursday, their last day in Newport (they were to sail on Satur- 
day, spending the night before in New York), her frame of mind 
was still further depressed by a last interview with Jack Struthers. 
He had succeeded in convincing himself that if he had been on the 
cruise it would have been to him that Christina promised her hand, 
thus attributing his failure to the inopportune death of his grand- 
mother. Christina, who felt that she, if anyone, had the right to 
believe that she had selected her husband out of the whole world, was 
not a little irritated by this attitude. Nevertheless, she put her pride 
in her pocket to the extent of asking Jack boldly to go and see Adrian 
and take a message. .She was angry, but not surprised, when Struthers 
firmly refused. He said a great many excellent things on the subject 
of interference and filial obedience. He had, he said, a very high 
opinion of Mr. Varden’s judgment, and if he did not approve there 
must be some good reason. At which poor Christina lost her temper, 
and they parted on very bad terms. 

After Jack had gone she and Mr. Varden took a solemn drive 
round the Ocean Drive. She succeeded in directing their course past 
the harbor, but no Xanadu was visible. She had hardly hoped that it 
would be. 

Two or three times during the course of the evening she noticed 
that the telephone rang, but it was always Mr. Varden that was sum- 
moned, and she scarcely associated this most practical of modern inven- 
tions with romance. 

She went to bed early. She noticed the unusual gravity of Mr. 
Varden’s expression, and said to herself that she knew no reason why 
he should be so sulky. He had won. 

She allowed herself the satisfaction of writing one last letter to 
Adrian, though she had little hope of being able to post it. She wrote: 


“OH MY DEAR ADRIAN: If only there were something to 
be done. I know you would not let me go away for two years 
without making some effort. I know you have done every- 
thing you can think of, and that it is not your fault if you 
have failed, but oh, dearest, I wish you were as clever at de- 
vising ways of carrying me off with my full consent as you 
were when I did not want to go.” 
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The last reproach she could not resist. The feeling that he had 
deserted her, or at least that he had shown himself incompetent, em- 
bittered her. 

She went to bed, though she had no expectation of rest, but soon 
from mere exhaustion of nerves she was asleep. 

It seemed to her as if she had but just dropped off when she was 
wakened by a frightened, tremulous, excited story poured into her ear 
by her own maid. The woman told her that she had been up late 
finishing the packing, and had only just put out the light at one o’clock, 
when, looking out, she saw a man crossing the lawn quickly and with 
the greatest appearance of burglarious intention; that she had heard 
his step on the piazza, after he had been hidden by the roof, and could 
swear that he was even now working with one of the- drawing-room 
windows; that she had run to wake the footman, but he had been sent 
on ahead to New York (the butler slept out of the house); that she 
had thought she had the courage to go down alone, but that she had 
not. 

The fear of burglars had always been almost an obsession with 
Christina, yet her conduct now betrayed no terror. She sprang to the 
window and looked seaward. There was no moon, but by the dim 
light of the stars she made out the bulk of a vessel, lying close in, off 
the rocks, and carrying no lights, in defiance of the laws of navigation. 

She began putting on her clothes with a rapidity she had never 
even imagined herself capable of before, and as she finished the sound 
of a window very softly slid open came to their ears. 

Christina, knowing it was Adrian come at last, was only wonder- 
ing how she could induce the frightened but faithful woman to allow 
her to go downstairs alone. 

“Oh, Miss, did you hear that,” the maid cried. “What shall we 
do?” - 

_. “It was nothing, Theresa,” said the girl with wonderful courage. 
“Tf you are frightened, stay here, and I will go down and satisfy my- 
self that no one is in the house.” 

But, just as she feared, the woman would not hear of this, and 
sobbed and begged her not to go, until in the midst of their discussion 
a knock was heard on the door, and Mr. Varden appeared, asking what 
all this conversation was about. 

“ Nothing at all, sir,” said Christina. But Theresa would not have 
this, and burst into a low but voluble account of all she had seen and 
heard. 

“Pooh, ridiculous!” said Mr. Varden. “ However, I’ll get my re- 
volver and go down.” 

It was now Christina’s turn to weep and beseech him not to en- 
danger his life, He did not pay the least attention to her, but his 
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heart was quite touched at her concern for his welfare. She had 
slipped a dressing-gown over her dress, so that there was nothing in her 
costume to excite his suspicion, and she actually followed him to the 
head of the stairs and would have gone down if he would have 
allowed it. 

Those were agonized moments that followed. Hanging over the 
banisters, she waited every second for the shot. Finally, unable to 
bear it any longer, she went down. 

She found Mr. Varden, with all the lights turned on, engaged in a 
spirited but irritated search. His method was to hit violently with the 
but-end of his pistol at any place of concealment, such as a curtain or 
table-cloth, and then spring lightly out of range. As nothing ever fol- 
lowed these savage lunges, his haste seemed, to say the least, un- 
necessary. 

“ Pure imagination, my dear,” he said on perceiving her ; “ go back 
to bed. One of the servants left the drawing-room window open. That 
is all.” 

Christina, very much relieved at this dictum, followed him up- 
stairs, and the household had soon returned to its normal condition. 

With one exception. As soon as a little while had elapsed Christina 
with noiseless footsteps stole out of her own room, past Mr. Varden’s 
door, and down into the yawning blackness of the staircase. 

At the foot she paused and said barely audibly, “ Adrian.” 

She was clasped in an embrace almost rough enough to encourage 
the theory that this was a burglar had not the exclamation, “Oh my 
darling !” reassured her. 

“T knew you would come,” she whispered, adding, “ but, oh, I was 
so afraid that you would not, and now I am rather afraid too.” 

“You know I have come for you, Christina. Will you go with me 
like this?” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll go with you anywhere, anyhow, but let us be quick,” 
she answered. “I have been so frightened that Mr. Varden would 
shoot, Adrian. You know he has been all through the house with a 
pistol, looking for burglars.” 

“Do I know it!” said Adrian, shaken by a spasm of silent laugh- 
ter. “To whom do you tell it?” 

“ And where were you?” 

“Promise to love me no less, Christina. I was behind the pantry 
door.” 

“ Oh, if he had found you!” cried the girl. “ And yet,” she added 
the next instant, “how dreadful it would have been if Theresa had 
not heard you! I should never have known you were here. What 


would you have done then?” 
He smiled. “Perhaps we had better not inquire. I should not 
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have gone away without you, however.” He drew her towards the 
window. 

“ Ah,” she cried, “it is the same window.” 

“Yes, I knew its ways.” 

“You did not think the last time you came through it that you 
would ever return.” | 

They slipped out across the lawn. Just as before, he had brought 
a rowboat rather than the launch. “It makes less noise,” he said. 

Having pushed off, he seated himself beside her in the stern. 

The first feeling of autumn was in the air. There was no moon, 
and the stars shone very small and bright. The sea was a good deal 
ruffled, and the spray from the oars blew in the girl’s face. 

She sat very silent till Adrian asked her gently,— 

“ What are you thinking of, Christina ?” 

“T am thinking about being married,” she answered simply. 

He thought that the details of the ceremony which he had been 
arranging for the last few days were in her mind, and answered: 

“We are to be married in Boston to-morrow. My father will be 
there. I want you to see my father, Christina. He has been such a 
comfort through all this. And he has given us the yacht for as long 
as we want. Shall it be Nova Scotia or Spain?” 

“TI did not mean that,” she returned slowly. “I meant I was 
thinking what a difference there was between being engaged and being 
about to be married.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“ Ah, you are a man, but to a woman there is a great difference.” 

“A painful difference, Christina ?” 

She hesitated before she returned again: “A great difference. 
That is all.” 

“Will you be very glad to know, then, that the Mortons are on 
board ?” he asked. 

“Oh, so glad. Oh, thank you, Adrian.” She caught his hand in 
both of hers. 

He laughed, not over-merrily. “I don’t know,” he said, “that I. 
gave you leave to be quite as glad as that.” 

“T am very grateful, Adrian.” - 

“Temper your gratitude by the remembrance that I put them 
ashore in Boston to-morrow.” 

“Oh, look,” cried Christina, pointing landward. 

For lights were beginning to shine in the windows of the house 

they had just left. 











THE PAGAN 
BY CLARA SHERWOOD STEVENS 


Summer, with your wooing breeze 
That stirs my blood like wine, 
O Summer, with your purple seas, 
You call the Pagan in my breast, 
The Pagan centuries at rest, 
Who worshipped at your shrine. 


The Pagan loved your fields and hills 
And woods, as I do now; 

The Pagan knew the joy that thrills 
My being when I hear the song 
Of birds at twilight, and the long, 

Long thoughts that calm my brow. 


O Summer, let me be again, 
As centuries ago, 
A Pagan—worshipping, as then, 
Your glorious Sun, without a thought 
Of greed or gain that men have brought 
To fill our world with woe 


A Pagan quaffing life with love, 
And laughing when the whole 

Is done—the morning stars above 
Sing in his ears their song sublime 
Of joy beyond the touch of time, 

The passion of the soul. 


O Summer, let your splendor steal 
Me from my trodden ways; 
And let me live and love and feel 
Without regret—without the prod 
Of right and wrong or vengeful God— 
Bring back those fair, glad days. 


Sweet Summer, with your wooing breeze 
That stirs my blood like wine; 
O Summer, with your purple seas, 
The Pagan centuries at rest 
Is here forever in my breast 
To worship at your shrine. 
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THE ALBUM AMICORUM 
By Agnes Repplier 
bp 


“ASK for this little book a token of remembrance from friends, 
and from fellow students, and from way-farers whom you may 
never see again. He who gives you his name and a few kind 

words, gives you a treasure which shall keep his memory green.” 

So Goethe wrote on the fly-leaf of his son’s album, urging the 
youth—rather unnecessarily, it would seem—to be an assiduous col- 
lector of those “tokens,” which, when we read them now, seem 80 
trivial and so unforced, but which, a hundred years ago, constituted one 
of the recognized burdens of life. Modern authors who object 
vehemently to being asked for their autographs, and who write piteous 
protests to the magazines, complaining of the persecutions they endure, 
would do well to consider what they have gained by being born in an 
age when commercialism has supplanted compliment. Had they been 
their own great-grandfathers, they would have been expected to present 
to their female friends the verses they now sell to magazines. They 
would have written a few playful and affectionate lines every time 
they dined out, and have paid for a week’s hospitality with glowing 
tributes to their hostess. And not their hostess only. Her budding 
daughters would have waited, alert and smiling, for some pretty 
recognition of their charms, and her infant son would have presented 
a theme too obvious for disregard. In one of Campbell’s letters to 
Mrs. Arkwright, he explains to her with great good-humor the extor- 
tionate nature of such demands. “ Mrs. Grahame has a plot upon me 
that I should write a poem upon her boy, three years old. Oh, such a 
boy! But in the way of writing lines on lovely children, I am engaged 
three deep, and dare not promise.” 

Apparently parents petitioned without hesitation for these poetical 
windfalls, and even pressed their claims hard. Campbell, who was one 
of the most amiable of men, yielded in time to this demand, as he 
had yielded to many others, and sent to little Master Grahame some 
verses of singular ineptitude: 


“ Sweet bud of life! thy future doom 
Is present to my eyes, 
And joyously I see thee bloom 
In Fortune’s fairest skies. 
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One day that breast, scarce conscious now, 
Shall burn with patriot flame; 

And, fraught with love, that little brow 
Shall wear the wreath of Fame.” — 

There is more of it, but this is enough to make us wonder why 
parents did not let the poet alone. The greed for verse was, however, 
so insatiable, that upon another occasion, when Campbell was spending 
two days with Mr. James Craig, the Misses Craig kept him busy most 
of the time composing rhymes for their albums—a pleasant way of 
entertaining a poet guest. 

The custom dates from those old, easy days when versifying was 
regarded as a gentlemanly accomplishment rather than as a means 
of livelihood. Titled authors, poets wealthy and wellborn,—for there 
were always such,—naturally addressed themselves to the ladies of their 
acquaintance. They could say with Lord Chesterfield that they thanked 
Heaven they did not have to live by their brains. It was a theory, long 
and fondly cherished, that poetry was not a common commodity to 
be bought and sold like meal and malt; that it was, as Burns admirably 
said, either above price or worth nothing at all. Lord Byron long 
refused to be paid for his poems, and when he yielded to the irresistible 
temptation of Murray’s generous offers, he grew strangely covetous; 
he became what we now admiringly call an excellent man of business— 
and he was always conscious of his downfall. 

“The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease” excelled in compli- 
mentary verses. The Earl of Peterborough at seventy was still turn- 
ing.off amorous couplets to the Countess of Suffolk, who, if a woman 
can suffer from a surfeit of flattery, must have grown weary of 
encomiums. Minor poets—minims, like William Robert Spencer— 
sometimes acquired a little distinction of their own by the dexterity 
with which they penned their flowery lines to ladies of rank and 
fashion. One of Spencer’s prettiest flatteries,— 

“Too late I stayed,—forgive the crime! 
Unheeded flew the hours; 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers!” 
lirgers still in the memories of old-fashioned readers, as well as in 
compilations of English verse, and saves its author’s name from 
oblivion. I would it were possible to effect a similar rescue for the 
unknown French poet who in the last century wrote this charming 
sentiment in the album of Fraulein von Pléyer: 
“ Enfin ce livre est tout; peintre, musicien, 
Poéte, philosophe, et bon grammarian; 
Et, comme vous, il n’en sait rien.” 


Pope, in an amiable mood, could hardly have done better. 
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In an old English school-book I read that the Album Amicorum 
was a treasured possession of men of letters in the days of Dryden 
and Milton, and that “a device, a sentence, or a compliment was 
ysually inscribed therein.” An enthusiast writing upon the subject 
insists that “a graceful sentiment prompted the custom of collecting 
mementoes of one’s dearest friends between the covers of a little 
volume”—which would be true, if anyone ever had dear friends 
enough for the purpose. It was the collecting of mementoes from 
distinguished strangers which grew in time to be a sore infliction. 
The old stately interchange of devices and compliments degenerated 
into a rapacious demand for what was reluctantly granted. Even 
Goethe’s son appears to have been something of a nuisance. When 
he presented his album to Madame de Staél, and asked for a 
few lines to “keep her memory green,” that lady, never prone to 
cherish tender reminiscences, flung the book aside, saying she hated 
mortuary tables. 

Horace Walpole has left us a really pathetic account of the suffer- 
ings endured by the Duke of Nivernais upon the occasion of a féte 
given by Miss Pelham of Esher Place to Madame de Boufflers and some 
other distinguished foreigners. Walpole had written, as in duty bound, 
a complimentary address to Madame de Boufflers when she visited 
Strawberry Hill, and it now became the Duke’s painful duty to trans- 
late this address into French. The task kept him absorbed and pre- 
occupied most of the day, “lagging behind” while the rest of the 
company made a cheerful tour of the farms. Finally, when they 
were all drinking tea and coffee in the Belvidere, poor Nivernais was 
delivered of his lines, and of an additional verse or two dedicated to 
his hostess, Miss Pelham. They were received with a polite semblance 
of appreciation, and for the remaining hours his spirit was at peace. 
But it does seem a hard return to exact for hospitality, and must often 
have suggested to men of letters the felicity of, staying at home. 
Walpole himself was too well accustomed to the extortion to even feel 
aggrieved. Long practice had perfected him in the art of adulation. 
It was he who wrote the obliging comparison between the Princess 
Amelia and Venus (greatly to the disparagement of Venus), which 
the flattered lady found in the hand of the marble Apollo at Stowe. 
“ All women like all or any praise,” said Lord Byron, who had reason 
to know the sex; and Walpole was of a similar way of thinking. The 
Princess Amelia, stout, middle-aged, and “strong as a Brunswick 
lion,” liked to be told she had routed Venus from the field. 

The most cheerful sufferer from the plague of albums, which raged 
fearfully in his day, was—as might be expected—Charles Lamb. He 
disliked them almost as cordially as did-Thackeray some years later; 
but he had a curious habit of doing things which he did not want to 
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do, and which he did not deem worth doing, for the sake of giving 
pleasure to the insignificant people about him. The mental attitude 
which makes this habit a possibility is hard to understand. It is too 
infrequent to be regarded with tolerance. We sympathize with 
Thackeray, who, being badgered to write in an album already graced 
by the signatures of several distinguished musicians, said curtly: 
“What! among all those fiddlers!” It is the reasonableness of such 
ill-nature which appeals to our instincts of self-preservation. But when 
we find Lamb driving his pen along its unwilling way, and admitting 
ruefully that the road was hard,— 


“My feeble Muse, that fain her best would 
Write at command of Frances Westwood, 
But feels her wits not in their best mood,” 


we resent the inexplicable sweetness of temper which left him de- 
fenceless before marauders. Why should Frances Westwood have com- 
manded his services? Why should Frances Brown, “engaged to a 
Mr. White,” have wrung from him a dozen lines of what we now call 
“copy’? She had no recognizable right to that copy: but Lamb 
confided to Mrs. Moxon that he had sent it to her at “twenty-four 
hours’ notice,” because she was going to be married and start with her 
husband for India; and also that he had wholly and happily forgotten 
what he had written, save only two lines,— 


“May your fame, 
And fortune, Frances, Whiten with your name:” 


of which conceit he was innocently proud. 

Mrs. Moxon (Emma Isola) was herself an old and hardened 
offender. Her album, enriched with the spoils of a predatory warfare, 
travelled far afield, extorting its tribute of verse. We find Lamb first 
paying, as was natural, his own tithes, and then actually aiding and 
abetting injustice by sending the book to Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall) 
with an irresistible appeal for support: 

“T have another favor to beg, which is the beggarliest of beggings ; 
a few lines of verse for a young friend’s album (six will be enough). 
M. Burney will tell you who I want ’em for. A girl of gold. Six 
lines—make ’em eight—signed Barry C——-. They need not be very 
good, as I chiefly want ’em as a foil to mine. But I shall be seriously 
obliged by any refuse scraps. We are in the last ages of the world, 
when St. Paul prophesied that women should be ‘ headstrong lovers of 
their own wills, having albums.’ I fled thither to escape the albumean 
persecution, and had not been in my new house twenty-four hours 
when a daughter of the next house came in with a friend’s album to 
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beg a contribution, and, the following day, intimated she had one of 
her own. Two more have sprung up since. ‘If I take the wings of 
the morning,’ and fly unto the uttermost parts of the earth, there will 
albums be. New Holland has albums. The age is to be complied 
with.” 

Here is the reverse of Goethe’s medal: “ Ask for this little book 
a token of remembrance:” or, rather, here is the principle of asking 
pushed as far as it will go. The blessedness of receiving was never 
more accurately defined. The French Monarchy, that “ despotism tem- 
pered by epigram,” was wont to apply the most gracious phrases of 
its gracious tongue to the taxes which devoured the land. They sounded 
like free gifts, gladly given; but those who gave them knew. 
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THE VALLEY 
BY ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


APRICIOUSLY the river goes, 
A dainty, dreaming lass, 


And courteously the mountains step 
Aside to let her pass. 
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THE BREEZE 
BY MABEL STANWOOD 


HE sun burns hot. On all the silent street 
T The dust lies white and thick. Along the road 
The spearmint yields its fragrance to the heat. 
Not even the shade is cool. The wharves are still, 
But for the lazy creaking of the blocks 
As the mail-schooner raises useless sail, 
And drowsy ringing as the buoy rocks 
Just off the point, on every long, smooth swell. 


Across the water where the line of sky 

And sea lies faint, a clearer streak of blue 
Comes up and spreads, and all the languors die. 

The marsh grass stirs and sways. Along the wharves 
Brisk, eager waves lap on the weedy piles. 

The schooner’s bow throws down the glistening white 
Of hissing foam. The harbor wakes and smiles. 

The south wind brings the sea’s cool saltness in. 








THE MADNESS OF SARI 


- By Prince Vladimir Vaniatshy 
a 


4 ATURAL!” Dicky Monvell laughed as the punkah waved 
N lazily over his head. “ Natural! it’s so natural that I can 
remember everything that happened back in those hazy days. 
That is, they were-hazy until I reached here to-day. Why, as soon 
as we made our landfall and the ‘ fabled coast of Ind,’ as a grinning 
girl fresh from Merton phrased it, was in sight I began to recall the 
curries at Green’s, the funny little scrub ponies we used at the race, 
and—well, all the things that a man is apt to remember.” 

Dicky picked up some fresh pistachio nuts from beside his plate. 
He glanced around the big dining-room of the Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club. It was “ guest night,” and the band was playing below on the 
broad, well-kept green. The little circle of friends at table with Dicky 
were hanging anxiously upon his words. It isn’t often that a Sir 
Richard Harrington Overdean Monvell returns to a town where he 
had spent stuffy days and nights caged up in a municipal office because 
he was a younger son, and poor besides. And a Dicky Monvell, titled, 
fresh from London, speaking intimately of actresses whom the Anglo- 
Indian knows only from Truth and other London papers, fresh from 
the Royal enclosure at Ascot, from the tables of Monte Carlo, from 
the delights of Paris, seldom comes wandering of his own free will 
into the camp of the colonial English. So it was well to revel in the 
tales of the Dicky Monvell of old for the sake of what might come 
and the title and the social emoluments. 

From the time of his arrival, twenty-four hours before, Dicky had 
attracted the attention of the dwellers in the Fort,—which is English 
Bombay—almost, in the entire Presidency of Bombay. The Times of 
India spoke feelingly of his return to Bombay, and the deputation of 
oilskin-capped Parsee gentlemen waited upon him with an elaborate 
address of welcome. 

While the leader read the florid and lengthy sentiments, Dicky 
was trying, for the very life of him, to recall which one of them it 
was from whom he used to borrow money. But—for that matter— 
the men from whom Dicky Monvell had borrowed money in the old 
days were so many it would have been hard to place any particular 


one. 
After delivering the address of welcome Dicky’s hosts took him 
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- out on the broad green, to a little table by the sea-wall, for his liqueurs 
and coffee. Just a few feet away the pagoda-like structure on the end 
of the Apollo Bunder was teeming with natives. 

Innumerable carriages were drawn up along the Bunder that the 
Parsee: ladies might listen to the band as its strains came from the 
lawn of the Royal Yacht Club. 

“Rum place, Bombay,” sententiously-remarked one of the men. 

“Eh?” queried Dicky with an abstracted air. And the man who 
spoke thought Dicky’s mind had wandered back to London. But Dicky, 
had he been asked, would have told that his thoughts were of the Bom- 
bay of ten years ago. His eyes wandered out over Bombay harbor, 
where the lights of irumerable vessels twinkled, and where a blaze 
of deck light and white sides proclaimed the presence of a foreign 
man-0o’-war. 

“‘She’s an American cruiser on her long way to the Asiatic Sta- 
tion,” remarked one of the men in a conversational tone. “ There is 
an Admiral Black on her—he’s going out to take command. We'll just 
have him over—eh ?—for an exchange of courtesies.” 

“ Charmed,” returned Dicky, with his mind yet back.in the dead 
past—out along the road to Poona, a little native house, and a Hindu 
girl, and a voice thrilling with the love-songs that lured him. 

Then when at the Royal Yacht Club Sir Richard met the American 
Admiral it was to hear him exclaim in his hearty tones,— 

“ Monvell, Monvell !” 

“Sir Richard Monvell,” explained one of his old friends of a decade 
past. 

“Oh, yes, Monvell,” ruminated the American Admiral, regardless 
of the title. “There was a chap of that name—a sub-lieutenant in 
the gun-room of the Belligerent, of her Majesty’s Navy, when I was 
a midshipman on the Quinnebaug these many years ago. Know him?” 

“ Right-6,” cried Dicky, “that was my Dad!” 

“ Well, do you take after him?” asked the Admiral with a quizzical 
smile. 

“Of course, I can’t touch the old boy in anything,” loyally re- 
plied Dicky. 

“In those days,” said the Admiral, “he was rather—well, wild. 
No offence intended, you know.” 

“ Wild, was he? He was always in trouble over women and things 
like that,” and Dicky smiled genially at the thought of his father’s 
gayeties. Those of us who take pride in family are even proud—in a 
way—of our family vices.” 

“And you, eh? You are a chip off the old block?” The American 
Admiral smiled broadly and chuckled at the remembrance of some of 
Dicky pére’s capers. 
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“That isn’t for Str Richard to say,” interrupted Fitz John, with 
a laugh that set the glasses tinkling. “ But when we knew him ten 
years ago he was pretty constant to a—a girl he’d picked up in some 
manner; a deucedly fine——” 

“ Ah, there, stow it!’ cried Dicky. Then he turned to the Admiral. 
“ Oh, I haven’t let the family reputation for wildness suffer.” 

The Admiral rose. 

“Tm expected up at Government House for a sort of a song and 
dance act. Suppose I’ll see you up there. Here’s an A.-D.-C. who 
was to meet me and take me up to Malabar Hill. Glad to have met you, 
Sir Richard.” The Admiral held out his hand and turned to meet 
the Governor’s aide-de-camp. 

“What's going on?” Dicky asked as he watched, for the second, 
the stalwart back of the American Admiral, with the gold on his uni- 
form a-glitter as he passed from the Royal Yacht Club. “I’ve had 
a bid—do you still call them ‘ commands’ out here?” 

“Well, yes, rather,” replied Fitz John, “ but they’re beastly bores 
and put one in a nasty humor with the present Governor. He goes in 
for encouraging native talent. Fancy! When he first came out he 
had us all up to see a troop of native magicians. Usual old stunts— 
cobras, and all that sort of rot. Just fancy!” 

“That the bill for to-night? If it is——’ 

“No, oh, no. This time it is a wonderful contralto—chocolate 
color, of course. She’s a Bombay Hindu woman who has had some 
experience with Europeans. Some musical artist found she possessed 
a voice, and the result was Marchesi, La Scala, Dresden, and the rest. 
Woodhull has heard her. Say, there, Woody, any voice?” 

“Ripping!” answered Woodhull; “never realized her power until 
she sang her last song—a Hindu love-song—queer stunt. Made me 
feel lumpy around the throat, though I’m reputed to have whitleather 
for a heart.” 

“Then I'll go,” said Dicky, “so that his Excellency will not con- 
sider that I have slighted him. But it means uniform,” for Sir Richard 
Harrington Overdean Monvell was now in the diplomatic service of 
his Majesty. 

“All right. I'll send a sepoy over to your chambers for your 
things and you can dress here,” and Fitz John dispatched his sepoy 
servant for Sir Richard’s uniform. 

“Right you are. Peters can bring them over and lace me into 
them. I’m getting a waist line, Fitz, you know,” he added, laughing, 
and attempting to span his waist. 

Dicky felt a tap on his shoulder, and, looking up, saw a large, 
beefy-faced woman, dressed like a guy and redolent. with Eastern 
perfume. . 
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. “Has Sir Richard forgotten Molly Burke?” Her voice was up- 
lifted and almost imploring. It was not so in the other days—in the 
days in which he had known her. “ Molly Burke, who used to mother 
him in the days of ‘auld lang syne’ and your salad days, Dicky, dear?” 

“By no means,” cried Dicky, and shook hands violently with the 
lady, who, as leader of a certain set of Bombay society, had been wont 
to bow stiffly to him as she drove past him on the Esplanade and on 
the Queen’s Road when Dicky was not Sir Richard, and was only a 
mere understrapper in the Municipal Offices of Bombay. Now Sir 
Richard was Sir Richard in the dignified sense of the term, and Dicky 
too in an affected familiarity born of other days. 

“ And we must have you to dinner too, Sir Richard—might I say 
Dicky, as of old?—say, Thursday. I’ll have some of your old friends 
to meet you, you know.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, Mrs. Burke, but I’m leaving to-morrow on Prince 
Euxine’s yacht for Colombo,” declined Dicky. 

‘© Now, where is the Prince, the dear, jolly, good fellow; I must 
have him too. I can delay his sailing, don’t you think, Dicky?” the 
tones on the old, familiar nickname were long-drawn and honeyed. 

“ Hardly,” Sip,Richard answered. “ He’s on special duty for his 
Government. An—vwell, he’s over with the Hardy party; if you 
want to try your wiles upon him, go and attack him. He’s tall, thin, 
and the man with a yard or two of decorations strung over his chest.” 
Mrs. Burke rustled off, leaving a trail of sound and a wave of odor. 

“ Damned old pussy-cat!” snorted Fitz John. “ Don’t you remem- 
ber how she used to snub us, Dicky? ‘ Days of auld lang syne,’ eh? 
The gristle in some women’s anatomy is astonishing.” 

“Never speak evilly of a woman who has lost her complexion,” 
returned Dicky with a cool indifference. 

The two went in to Government House, where Dicky, as Sir Rich- 
ard, made his bow to the Governor, and then they wandered off 
together. 

“Let us know when the local nightingale starts,’ drawled Fitz 
John to a friend, and then he with Sir Dicky found a comfortable 
place where iced soda and good cigars were the basis of a conversation 
which had for topics events preceding the deluge and Dicky’s sub- 
altern days. After awhile they heard sounds of high singing from 
the distant ballroom. They listened for a bit. 

“Danvers forgot to send word,” Fitz John said, breaking the 
silence that had fallen over them since the singing began, “and it 
wouldn’t look at all well to go in just now. Let’s talk.” And they 
talked. They had drifted back to modern times—Edna May and 
the Three Little Maids, and other things doing at the theatres at 
home.’ In the midst of a vivid reminiscence of a heavy fog in Lon- 
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don and the lost variety actress which Fitz John was recalling Danvers 
came bursting in with: 

“By Jove, but I forgot all about you! Come along, it’s almost 
over. Martinez is in great voice~to-night. You mustn’t miss her 
altogether. Come on with you.” He was in a fever to drag them on. 
Danvers was an enthusiast on music and singing. 

“Danvers thinks he’s a great musician because he can strum on a 
guitar,” explained Fitz John. And then he quoted: 


“* With my plunka-lunka-lunka-lunka-lunk ! 
Here’s a trifle on account of pleasure past, 
Ere the wit that made you win 
Gives you eyes to see your sin 
And the heavier repentance at the last.’ ” 


Sir Dicky laughed: “ Repentance, even for playing a banjo, is 
gauche.” 

“ What an epigrammatist you're becoming, Dicky,” said Fitz John 
as they pushed on towards the ballroom. 

“Don’t call me that, of all things. Only the man who has eaten 
bitter fruit is evolved into an epigrammatist,” interposed Sir Dicky. 

“<¢ Bitter fruit??” and Fitz John dwelt on the pun. 

“Come off. I mean ‘ Dead Sea fruit,’ then, if you will,” and all 
further conversation or chaffing was cut off by the entrance of the 
ballroom. 

The trio sidled inside and took some chairs in an obscure corner. 
Sir Richard Monvell glanced over the people with an indifferent gaze. 
He looked at the singer, who was standing in an affected pose waiting 
for the accompaniment to begin. She was of good figure, but a hideous 
dress of orange-colored satin gave the powder and rouge that lay 
thickly on her dusky cheeks a disgusting accentuation and made her 
even more hideous. 

“Ugh!” grunted Sir Dicky, “she’s the most repulsive thing I’ve 
ever seen. The illusion must be terribly forced to relish a song from 
that horrid creature.” 

The key-note fell. And she sang, in a deep, rich contralto,—with 
an accent that brought Dicky to wondering,—a French chanson of the 
seventeenth century. So marvellous were her intonations that Dicky 
could see the brocades of La Belle Marquise. Then he split his tight, 
white gloves applauding. 

“She'll sing that Hindu love-song now,” said Woodhull, who had 
just joined the trio and had helped in the applause. 

In its expectation the ballroom became deathly silent. 

Then she sang—sang until Dicky felt the world swimming before 
his eyes--sang until Dicky’s throat closed as though a strong hand 
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had gripped it. Then he remembered a little house far out on the 
white road.to Poona and a Hindu girl. That was her song. The 
song she had made for him out of the fulness of her love, out of the 
joy of life, out of the breath that-came from the nostrils of love. But 
how came this hideous creature to sing it? Then Sir Richard was 
no longer the man of importance, the wearer of titles and honorable 
names, but the subaltern, the Dicky who was snubbed by Molly Burke, 
and the Hindu girl again sang like the bulbul to him of her love. 

It was over. The applause brought many white gloves to the beg- 
gars, split. And Dicky caught himself murmuring,— 


“*Ere the wit that made you win 
Gives you eyes to see your sin 
And the heavier repentance at the last.’ ” 


Then Mrs. Burke found him. Her voice was like the “ car-car” of 
a hen. 

“The dear, dear Prince is going to hold his yacht another day, 
and I shall give a dinner to-morrow night,” she announced with great 
empressement. “ Meanwhile, the dear Prince—how distingué he is— 
wants to meet Madame Martinez, and—and you must come too, for 
I want you, Dicky, dear. She is to sing at Windsor when she goes 
back to dear old England.” The voice and the manner of Mrs. Burke 
were like a child’s, while her beefy face and figure stood out like a 
veritable barmaid’s. : 

“ Awfully kind,” returned Sir Dicky. But he did not want to 
meet Madame Martinez. And yet—and yet—could a man forget those 
days? Could the clasp of those arms be torn utterly from his memory ? 
Ah, yes, he would—he would like to speak again to the little Hindu 
girl. To the Hindu girl of the song—the song of love that she made 
for and sang to him. How came this hideous, yellow-gowned, be- 
rouged, bepowdered heathen woman with the French accent to have 
the Hindu girl’s song? 


The morrow came, and with it the dinner, and Mrs. Burke, and 
Prince Euxine, in his exquisite fineness, his eye critical of the whole, . 
his soul revolting, and his lips murmuring the polite expressions that 
he knew so well how to give, and Sir Richard went with the spirit of 
Dicky, the subaltern, hungering for the Hindu girl’s song of love. 
He went half willingly, half unwillingly. 

Then, beneath the rouge and powder, apart from the hideous gown 
of orange and black, Dicky—who was now the subaltern—saw the little 
Hindu girl. She acknowledged the introduction with a peculiar grace. 
Her voice was low and musical. 
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“T have heard a great deal of Sir Richard.” 

“It is very kind of you to have remembered,” he replied. 

Prince Euxine murmured some well-phrased compliment over her 
voice, and without lifting his eyes from the wall beyond her said: 

“You must come to St. Petersburg. We will greet you warmly 
there.” 

“You are great lovers of music there,’ Madame Martinez said, 
and then she turned abruptly to Dicky. “ Are you staying here long, 
Sir Richard ?” 

“To-morrow I sail with his Highness, Prince Euxine,” and then 
he volunteered the information that he was stopping with Mr. Fitz 
John at the Club chambers. 

Then Mrs. Burke rustled around and asked Madame Martinez to 
sing. “Just one little song,” she pleaded with her beefy head poised 
to one side with the affectation of a canary-bird. 

“ Just one song,” urged Woodhull and Danvers in chorus. 

“ Ah, what shall it be?” she asked as she glanced at Sir Richard. 

“That exquisite last song of yesterday,” ventured Prince Euxine, 
with his eyes reaching beyond her and resting in quiet regard on the 
stolid face of Sir Richard. 

And she sang: 


“*For you I am risking my life, 
For you I am beckoned away; 

Once you were mine, my love, 
Once you were mine for a day. 


“* Drink, drink, O my heart, of the cup, 
By the side of your hand as it lies— 
Let us drink the sweet poison of love, 
As the moment of Destiny flies. 


“* Long ere we met we were kin, 
Soon as I saw you, how dear! 
Too far have we gone for regret, 
The sugar is mixed with the khir! 


‘““*Oh, beware, my sweet love, it is I, 
The one who has stolen your heart! 
If you die, so will I, O my love! . 
Even death shall not tear us apart! 


“* Yet, oh, but to live till the morn, 
And oh, to watch over you then! 
This night is our last, my beloved! 
We shall never be happy again!’ ” 


Then, without pausing for comment or praise, Madame Martinez 
sang in Hindustanee: 
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“* Sada na bagin balbal bole, 
Sada na big baharan; 
Sada n& raj khdshi de honde, 
Sada na maijlis yaran!’” 


As the last note fell with the eyes of Dicky reaching into the little 
house far out on the white road to Poona, Madame Martinez stepped 
backward into an inner room, letting the hangings drop after her. 


‘Later when Sir Richard reached his chambers he was not surprised 
to find a note awaiting him. It was hastily scrawled on Government 
House paper. 

“If you will ask for me at the Taj Mahal,” it ran, “ you can see 
me to-night.” But the signature was a queer little thing in Hindu- 
stanee. Ah, how familiar! 

“Dicky, if that American Admiral could only see you now, he 
would think you believed in the family traditions of living up to the 
family—vices,” exclaimed Fitz John. 

“Oh, stow it, Johnny,” Sir Dicky snarled. Then he changed swiftly 
into other clothes. “I'll be back soon,” he said, and as the door closed 
behind him Fitz John lay on his bed and whistled unmelodiously for 
several minutes. 

When Sir Dicky had walked feverishly over the few feet of ground 
between the Club chambers and the Taj Mahal Hotel he found himself 
asking, in a queer, throaty voice, for Madame Martinez. 

“Sir Richard Monvell? Madame Martinez sent word that you 
were to be shown into her private parlor.” 

Dicky found himself alone in the room. MHe looked around it. 
Autographed photographs of Melba, Eames, Flancon, Chaminade, and 
Paderewski were there; but in a great frame of carven Burmese silver 
there was a photograph of the Dicky Monvell of ten years ago. 

Then, like a whirlwind, a native woman came into the room. Her 
bare, dimpled knees and slender, graceful ankles showed beneath native 
garments. The face was innocent of rouge and powder, the red of 
the lips was as the blood-red flower of the dahk-tree, and the soft 
black eyes were as wonderful as the depths of the night. 

“Dicky!” she moaned, and fell sobbing at his feet. Her golden 
anklets were almost the color of her brilliant skin, and the heavy © 
bracelets that clinked about her wrists, were the same for which Dicky 
had borrowed money of the Parsee to pay. But her throat, her beauti- 
ful, statuesque throat, was bound, as it had been that evening at 
Government House, in a swathing of chiffon and glittering sequins. 

Dicky succumbed. 

All the thoughts of ten years ago came back with her sobbing voice, 
her bewildering presence. He took her in his arms—the sharp edge 
of a bracelet cut his hand. The Hindu girl laughed. 
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“See, Dicky, I have cut mine too.” She laughed again as she 
drew the bracelet across her other hand. 

“Foolish!” he cried, and he lifted the cut hand to his lips. She 
snatched it away. But her smile was the smile of the blessed ones. 
Then she seized his hand and placed her lips to the scratch and drew 
from it the blood that ran. 


When the morning came Dicky bent over her. Her face was flushed 
with fever, her irregular breathing startled him. He called her: 

“Sari ! Sari! Are you ill?” 

She smiled in a dazed way. 

“ Dicky, I shall die to-day—or—to-morrow, perhaps. See!” she 
tore the fanciful conceit of chiffon from her neck. The beautiful 
throat was horribly swollen. 

“T knew you would be at Government House last night. And there 
I sang my Schwanlieder. I knew I should meet you.” She caught 
him convulsively to her breast. “Oh Dicky! Dicky! what did I do 
in my madness? Tell me, it is not in your blood too!” 

“What does it matter?” Dicky asked as he bent over and kissed 


her. 


“'Tiens!” exclaimed Prince Euxine. “Bombay! It is horrible! 
It is a horrible place there! They have the plague,—the bubonic 
plague,—and the finest singer of the Indies died of it. And my best 
friend, Lord Dicky, is lying below with my doctors hovering over him. 
No, it is not the plague he has,—no, not quite,—we got him away in 
time to save him. I would not go there again for twenty million rubles. 
I? No, not I.” 


$ 


THE READER 


BY RICHARD KIRK 


EITHER staff nor script I take, 
N But a little book instead ; 
This the heavenly bread I break, 
This the brook where thirst I slake. 


All alone I walk this way ; 
Yet a joyous company, 

Heroes, martyrs, bold and gay, 

Are my comrades day by day. 


























LADY ALICE AT ILE D’ETE 


By Anne O Hagan 
$ 


ROM the very first I distrusted and disliked her heartily. I am 
F not a particularly “intuitive” person, as the phrase goes, I 
believe, in some circles; I am too healthy, I suppose, and as 
a usual thing fancies and premonitions give me a wide berth. Yet 
the first time I saw her my heart almost stood still, and in spite of the 
summer warmth and the glow of a triumphant golf match, a thin sheet 
of ice seemed to encase my heart. She was standing on the steps of 
the Casino, a background of admiration already formed about her. She 
was tall and roundly slender. Her hair made a cloud of soft, pale gold 
about her forehead, and her eyes beneath seemed almost black. When 
one looked at them more closely one saw that they were blue, a blue as 
dark as the sky on summer moonless nights, and as bright as all the 
stars. 

Mrs. Macomber, who was staying at the hotel until the leak in her 
bungalow roof should be repaired, had met Miss Alice Densmore and 
her chaperon, Mrs. Lorimer-Beaton, the night before at dinner. Mrs. 
Macomber was notoriously a person of hasty friendships, but on this 
occasion I think that I, in my uncomfortable prescience, was the only 
person inclined to quarrel with them. 

Certainly Miss Densmore seemed to fit in to the summer scene. 
The Ile d’Eté, as the pretty island in the northern waters was some- 
what affectedly named, was looking its best. The sea about it was 
sparkling in the sunshine and brave with white sails. The clumps of 
fir which diversified its rolling bareness mingled their aroma with the 
salty breath of the ocean. The cottage gardens blazed with nasturtiums 
and all the bright flowers that fling a lovely defiance to the Northern 
cold. The piazzas and windows were gayly awninged. On some of 
the tennis-courts there were glimpses of flying figures in wild pursuit 
of flying balls, and along the road that bisected our narrow island from 
end to end there was a merry procession towards the golf-course and 
towards the landing where the sail-boats were anchored. Across the 
lawn in front of the Casino the candidates for starship in the amateur 
play which was soon to be produced were gathering. It was to them 
especially that Mrs. Macomber presented her treasure from the hotel 
—from which we cottagers, in the arrogance of our hearts, were in- 
clined to think that no good could come; for Miss Densmore, she as- 
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sured us, was ah amateur of no small renown on the other side of the 
world. 

“Oh,” I said. “ You’re not an American, then, Miss Densmore?” 

She turned her wonderful, black-fringed, blue eyes upon me, a 
sparkle in their depths. She smiled so sweet a smile that it almost 
melted the ice at my heart. 

“ Not unless you use Irish and American as synonyms over here,” 
she said. “I’m told that some of my countrymen are inclined to do 
that.” 

A laugh greeted her little sally, but she and I continued to stare 
at each other. I think the chill must have passed from me to her, 
for the light died from her eyes, the rose faded a little from her won- 
derful, fair cheek, and her glance seemed suddenly to measure me. 

“You’re the rock of strength in these amateur theatricals, they 
tell me, Miss Church,” she added. 

“ Oh, that was merely in the absence of a better,” I answered lightly. 
I felt quite sure that she was as much a better actress than I as she 
was a greater beauty, and I felt it wise as well as modest to disclaim 
great ability. And the event proved me right. The part for which 
she was cast, for our daring amateur production of “The School for 
Scandal,” was certainly better played than any other, though 
I marvelled a little at her apparent lack of knowledge of stage 
management. It seemed incomprehensible that a girl so gifted should 
have failed to have all sorts of enlightening experiences concerning the 
conduct of dramatics in any community which had time to amuse itself. 

But although we were constantly thrown together during rehearsals 
—and, indeed, very shortly everywhere else, for all the cottagers dis- 
missed their fear and scorn of the hotel people and capitulated utterly 
to her, inviting her to all the simple festivities in which it was our 
custom to indulge—my original distrust and dislike grew. I could 
not tell why it was, and I fought against it as a reasonable human being 
should. Her lack of acquaintances in our part of the country was so 
easily explained by the simple statement that she was a subject of the 
king’s who had never been to “ the States” before, and who had come 
upon our Island of Summer merely by a lucky chance following her 
adventurous journey to America. Mrs. Lorimer-Beaton was all that 
there was of dull and respectable. Her gray pompadour was the acme 
of correctness and her vague smile the perfection of middle-aged cour- 
tesy and indifference. She had exactly the right attitude of being half 
amused, half annoyed, by her young ward’s charming vagaries. 

No, it was not on the ground of inexplicability that I distrusted her. 
I was forced to fear that it was no more reasonable or high-minded an 
emotion than plain jealousy which possessed me—jealousy due not alone 
to that radiant and vita] beauty of hers, not alone to her graces and 
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accomplishments, which put my poor ones into the shade, not alone to 
the wit which embellished her conversation, for I had before met beauty, 
skill, and brilliancy superior to my own. But never before had even 
that powerful combination seemed to make such an appeal to Geoffrey 
Wright as it did in the case of Alice Densmore. Geoffrey and I had 
been engaged for something over a year, and we were good friends as 
well as fiancés. He permitted me all sorts of liberty in the line of 
escorts hither and thither and of companions for my play-time, and I 
never thought of questioning his freedom until I saw him with our 
English guest. Then, fortunately, I had the strength of mind to keep 
from mentioning my feelings. But I went about, a very monument 
to preying anxiety in those days. 

It was Tom Wentworth who came dashing up to our piazza one 
afternoon with an air of excitement and a book in hand. 

“The mystery solved,” he cried. 

“What mystery?” I demanded somewhat shortly. The strain of 
my jealousy was telling a little on my nerves. 

“The mystery of the beautiful visitant to the only Island of Sum- 
mer,” was the joyous response. “ Didn’t you know that she couldn’t 
be what she seemed? Didn’t you know that there was something about 
her which required further explanation ?” 

I brushed a cup off the tea-table with my sleeve as I leaned forward, 
eager and tremulous. 

“ Yes, yes,” I cried excitedly, “I felt it all along. What is it?” 

“You’ve broken your godmother’s best china cup,” declared the 
exasperating guest. “Well, give me some tea and I’ll put you out 
of your suspense.” 

I made the tea and handed it with fingers that shook. 

“ Now tell me,” I begged. 

“You’ve given me lemon and I always take cream. Why can’t 
you remember things, Janet?” 

I jerked the cup rudely out of his hand. “ You'll get no tea at 
all until you tell me about the mystery,” I said firmly, whereupon 
the book was passed over to me, opened at the fly-leaf. And there, in 
slim, old-fashioned writing were the lines, “ Lady Alice Densmore from 
her old friend and teacher, Margaret Baxter, Christmas, 1895.” 

The book slid from my fingers. I felt almost sick with sudden 
disappointment. 

“Well, what do you think? A live Lady in our midst—ain’t that 
skittles for a simple rural community? What will Mrs. Macomber say 
when she knows that?” 

I was quite unable to formulate what Mrs. Macomber would say 
when she learned that she was the means of introducing us Maine 
islanders to the British nobility. I suggested coldly that since Miss 
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Densmore had registered at the Cliff House and had introduced her- 
self to us as a plain Miss, she probably had her own reasons for de- 
siring to do without her title, in which case it seemed to me a mistake 
to seem cognizant of it. Besides, how were we sure that the book 
belonged to her? Why might it not be her mother’s—a lady who had q 
married a mere commoner and whose daughter was no more titled than 
the rest of us? Why might it not be her aunt’s, for whom she was 
named—— 
~ “The reason it might not be her grandmother, Janet,” said Tom 
brilliantly, “is because the date seems to forbid it, and the old lady 
probably wouldn’t care for William Morris anyway. But there’s some- 
thing in what you say about our respecting her incognito.” 

In the next four or five days I heard that phrase, “ respecting her 
incognito,” on an average of three times an hour. - Whether we should 
respect it or not was the question that shook the island to its social 
depths. And although the decision was in favor of ignoring the title 
as far as words went, yet the Lady Alice Densmore would have been 
a much less astute person than she was not to have seen that her stock 
went suddenly far above par. 

Geoffrey alone of all the island seemed rather cast down by the 
suggestion that a scion of the British aristocracy was among us. He 
seized almost as eagerly as I upon explanations of the book which 
would leave the young lady untitled. But I had the feeling that his 
reason for denying her honors was vastly different from mine. I think 
he hated the thought of anything which should further remove him 
from her, although he was too loyal to me and to himself even to formu- 
late the thought. 

The summer was destined to be an exciting one. It was just after 
our first jewel robbery that the corroboration of Lady Alice’s title came 
about. Mrs. Tranmore’s pearl necklace had been stolen. She dis- 
covered the loss about ten o’clock in the morning, when she was in- 
vestigating her jewel-case for stones that needed cleaning and bright- 
ening. She had worn the ornament the night before at dinner. She 
had the distinctest recollection of locking it herself in the trunklike 
leather case which she kept securely fastened in the bottom drawer of 
her bureau. Our island was so far removed from the dangers of the 
a mainland that very few of us indulged in safes for our valuables, and 
} the loss of Mrs. Tranmore’s necklace was the first warning that we 
ever had as to the necessity for them. 

The island was in an uproar in a very few minutes after Mrs. Tran- 
more had made sure of her loss. All her servants she declared to be 
absolutely beyond suspicion. Besides, they had all submitted—even 
insisted—upon a searching of their quarters as soon as the robbery was 
discovered. Suspicion then seemed to rest between some of the na- 
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tives—and any one of us up to that morning would have staked our 
lives upon the invincible honesty of those self-respecting, thrifty, hu- 
morous Yankee folk from whom we had our summer holdings—and 
the members of the camp which had been established at the end of the 
island for a week and which had disappeared by daybreak that morn- 
ing. None of us had known any of the youths who composed it. We 
were all inclined to recall now that we had considered them some- 
thing of a nuisance, with their amazing bathing-suits, their sweaters, 
their jew’s-harps, their songs, and their general air of harmless rowdy- 
ism. The more censorious among us immediately claimed that we had 
already declared ourselves of the opinion that the camp was one of 
toughs. We remembered that we had protested to Cap’n Eli, the local 
landowner, against letting his property to campers from the city. 
We were sure that Mrs. Tranmore’s pearl necklace had disappeared 
along with the sloop that bore those boys away from Ile @’Eté. And 
by afternoon the detectives in Portland were in possession of all the 
facts and all our suspicions. 

Mrs. Lorimer-Beaton had gone up to Portland that morning on 
the early boat to attend to some banking business. She did not re- 
turn until late in the afternoon, and consequently not until her return 


did she hear of our excitement. When she did, she was all sympathy . 


for Mrs. Tranmore, but there seemed a decided note of personal anxiety 
in her condolence, and she went hurrying off to find her charge as soon 
as she decently could. 

A dozen of us were dining that night with the Goodalls. Summer 
Island is not big enough to support many carriages. Indeed, the only 
ones I recall are Cap’n Eli’s queerly calashed carry-all, which takes us 
to the landing on rainy days, and the fishman’s wagon. We walk to 
all our social engagements. Consequently the road towards the Good- 
alls glimmered that August evening with light dresses and shawls as 
we went towards our dinner. Of course, it was the lucky Tom who, 
following Alice Densmore and Mrs. Lorimer-Beaton, overheard the 
final corroboration of herstitle. : 

“Lady Alice,” the elder woman said with some asperity, “you 
absolutely must send your sapphires to the safe.” 

“Lady me no Alices,” laughed her ward. 

“I beg your pardon. I did forget your absurd incog.” Mrs. 
Lorimer-Beaton’s voice was fretful. “ But, at least, won’t you do that? 
This is not the Arcadia we imagined, it seems. I wish you’d send them 
to the bank in Portland. I don’t trust the safe in the hotel, and, any- 
way, you have no opportunity to wear them fittingly here.” 

This corroboration of Alice’s greatness and the news about her 
valuable sapphires spread like wildfire. We continued to respect her 
incognito, but we did it almost with a wink. The Godfreys wanted to 
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send for Burke and Debrett to see just what position she occupied in 
England. The Lelands lunched and dined and féted and flattered her 
with an eye single to an invitation to Densmore Towers or Densmore- 
Manor-on-the-Stoke, or whatever they may have called the Lady Alice’s 
ancestral pile in their own minds. Even Godmother Blake, most sim- 
ple and unworldly of souls, sighed and wished that I could be better 
friends with Alice Densmore. I fancy her imagination saw me pre- 
sented at a Buckingham Palace Drawing-Room through the good offices 

of the young lady. But not even such a prospect as that—and I have 
no overweening patriotism to prevent my enjoying such an experience 
—could make my cordiality to Alice Densmore anything but perfunc- 
tory. My heart was very heavy on account of her, and I could not 
bring myself to a complete disguise of my feelings. 

Sometimes I wonder why I did not make a scene with Geoffrey, 
utter recriminations, make accusations, weep, exact promises, or break 
my engagement. But I could not bring myself to this either. I could 
not acknowledge to anyone that I was miserably, commonplacely, vul- 
garly jealous. So I always met him with an air as nearly like my 
old one as was possible, and not one reproach, not even one small cyni- 
cism, did I visit upon him during the whole wretched summer. After 
all, there was nothing in his conduct which would have justified much 
of an outbreak on my part. I think he was a little more scrupulously 
devoted in his attentions to me as the season wore on. It was rather 
my instinct and my deep consciousness of his moods than any reason 
which made me feel that Alice Densmore was indeed an enemy. 

Mrs. Tranmore’s pearl necklace had settled down into an old story. 
The camp of hoodlums had turned out to be a perfectly respectable 
gathering of high-spirited young men, students at a Maine college, 
who had been able to prove with considerable indignation that they 
had left the island in their sloop while Mrs. Tranmore was still sport- 
ing her jewels. Suspicion had therefore come back to the islanders 
and the servants, and we had all grown used to the presence among 
us of a detective from Portland. We were rather tired of seeing his 
blond, stupid face suddenly confronting us at unexpected turns in 
the road or niches in the rocks. The necklace, you see, had not been 
ours, and we resented the intrusion of the law. 

Suddenly, one morning, Mrs. Goodall came flying out upon the 
porch of her piazza and dashed across the two-acre garden that sepa- 
rated her place from Godmother Blake’s. She looked ill with fright. 
Godmother ran to the steps to meet her and helped her up on to the 
piazza. “What is it, what is it, my dear?” she cried. “Is the 
baby——” 

“No, it isn’t the baby, it’s Job’s mother’s yellow diamonds,” gasped 

# our neighbor. 
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The elder Mrs. Goodall’s yellow diamonds were heirlooms, and their 
very imperfection gave them a sort of value. It was the identification 
of their lineage, so to speak. They had been given to the wife of a 
fighting English ancestor of Job Goodall’s by an English sovereign as 
a recognition of some distinguished service. Their historical worth 
was unquestioned, and they were the apple of Job Goodall’s eye. Job 
was inordinately proud of his ancestry, and he sometimes took the 
stand that Jessica, his wife, being a mere nouveau who could not 
reckon beyond a great-great-grandfather, was scarcely worthy to wear 
the Hereditary jewels. Nevertheless, when the boy had been born three 
years before, he had celebrated the event by having the yellow diamonds 
reset for Jessica. Only the other night we had admired them quiver- 
ing in her hair and shining in the folds of white chiffon about her neck 
and shoulders. ‘ 

We asked her when it happened, and she shook her frightened head 
dumbly. Job had ordered a safe after the Tranmore episode, and it 
was due to-day. Jessica, a congenitally careless person, could not re- 
member anything about the yellow diamonds except that she had put 
them in their old morocco case after the dinner at which she had worn 
them and had locked it away. To-day, in getting ready the things for 
the safe, she had unfastened the morocco case and found it empty. 
Whether it had been emptied the night of her dinner or some time 
during the three intervening days she had no notion. We sat and 
stared at one another in horror. At that moment I think pity for 
Job’s wife was our predominant emotion, but later there came upon 
us the sense of sickening suspicion which they have who live in a thief- 
ridden community. 

Of course, the news spread. More detectives came, more servants’ 
trunks were opened, more natives were insulted. But the yellow dia- 
monds were still missing at the end of a week and there was no clue 
to their whereabouts. Mrs. Lorimer-Beaton positively developed a new 
wrinkle during the period. She confided to us all her horrible anxiety 
about Alice’s sapphires. 

“ She’s so obstinate,” was her constant wail. “She simply won’t 
send them up to town to the bank. And I tell her,” she went on with 
unconscious arrogance, “ that she’ll never have an opportunity to wear 
them here; they’re too splendid. But she is really—well, really pig- 
headed.” 

* “Dear Aunt Luella,” interrupted Alice, who had come up during 
the harangue, “if you didn’t tell people about the sapphires no one 
would know that I had anything worth the taking.” Then I think 
she realized that her speech had not been the most tactful, for she 
went on with her warm, friendly smile, “ One begins to fear that the 
very grass has ears nowadays.” 
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In spite of the fact that we dwelt in the midst of alarms, the Le- 
lands were determined to make hay while the sunshine of the aristoc- 
racy shone. They were intent upon showing Lady Alice Densmore a 
return-demanding hospitality. So they issued invitations for a big 
dance to be given in her honor. It was to be practically the final fes- 
tivity of the season, for it was already early in September, when the 
winds begin to blow cold along the Northern coast. Several of the 
cottagers were staying over only for the dance, and Lady Alice herself 
was to take her flight with her chaperon the very day after it. 

I prepared for it with a heavy heart. Geoffrey’s manner had seemed 
to my excited imagination almost self-accusing in its tender devotion 
to me. But it was a changed manner. He was pale, he looked older, 
his laugh did not come so often or so boyishly as it had been wont to 
do. There was no suggestion of weakness about him. If, as I was 
sure, he had fallen under the glamour of Alice Densmore’s witching 
personality, if that had aroused in him emotions which I had never 
stirred, at least there was to be no whining, no scene-making, no posing 
to me or to her or to himself. But that attitude of self-reliance and 
dignity was not what I wanted. I could have despised him had he 
shown himself weak in this place which I felt to mark a crisis in his 
life, but I had a pride of my own, and it was no part of my intention 
to take respectful affection or loyalty or comradeship from a man who 
had worship and love to give another womap. However, it could all 
be settled more decently once we were away fom the narrow, intimate 
confines of our island. 

Geoffrey was standing by me that night at the Lelands’, having 
scrawled his initials on my dance-card, when she came in, a wonderful 
vision, a moonbeam in her silvery-white draperies, and with her silvery- 
gold hair filmy above her forehead. In it the sapphires gleamed not so 
blue and beautiful, not so starry, as her eyes. They drooped about 
her neck from slender gold chains like drops of blue water upon the 
warm, soft satin of her skin. They flashed across the front of her 
bodice. She was the most radiant, the most beautiful, thing I had 
ever seen. I felt my own breath come sharply in a little gasp of admi- 
ration, and it seemed to me that all the room uttered the same little, 
strangled cry of wonder. I even forgot, in my joy at the sight of 
her loveliness, my own ineffable commonplaceness—I, a cabbage-rose 
in pink chiffon. 

“You'd better hurry, Geoff,” I advised, “and get a dance or two 
before they are all gone. She certainly won’t have any left in five 
minutes.” 

Geoffrey shook his head. “I don’t think I’ll enter the lists,” he 
said. Then, as my eyes met his in a sharp, accusing flash,—didn’t he 
dare trust himself to waltz with the girl?—he laughed and added, 
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“Yes, I guess I will too. I’ll ask her for a waltz.” He moved away 
towards her as some other people bore down upon me. 

I talked and laughed and danced as long as I could. But every 
word and every step was more and more of an effort with me. The 
clutch of despair seemed tightening about my heart. Finally I could 
bear it no longer. It seemed to me that I should scream aloud if 
again I saw Geoffrey from corner or window embrasure watching that 
lovely, palpitant creature. I managed to slip across the halls to the 
dressing-room. 

The Lelands’ house was a huge bungalow, strung out upon one floor. 
To-night one side of it, including the piazzas, was the ball-room. On 
the other side, the library and the piazzas off it had been thrown into 
a big dining-room. Back of this were the dressing-rooms, Mrs. Leland’s 
own bedroom and boudoir being the receptacle for the women’s 
filmy wraps. From the piazzas outside of it came little murmurs of 
conversation and broken laughter, showing that they were given over 
to the rites of flirtation to which the piazza from time immemorial 
has been devoted. 

I made my way into the dressing-room and spoke to Mrs. Leland’s 
maid, who waited there to perform any needful services. 

“T’m tired to death, Martha,” I said. “Can I lie down somewhere 
for a few minutes?” 

She drew aside a curtain that screened an alcove where a great 
chintz lounge was drawn. 

“You do look done to death,” she said kindly. “It’s funny for 
you too, ain’t it, Miss Janet? You're generally so strong. But you 
lie down in there and you'll be all right in a few minutes.” 

“T don’t want anybody to see me, Martha,” I told her. Somehow 
it was easier to let her know that I was overcome by something than 
to let my own people guess it. 

“Don’t you worry,” she said, drawing the curtain upon me. “I 
won’t let a soul know where you are till you feel like coming out.” 

Then she sat down again outside in her rocker with her book, and 
the distant wailing of the violins, the broken laughter and talk from 
the porches, and the farther sound of the sea breaking around the 
stone walls of our summer home mingled in one harmony upon my 
ears. 

There was a rustle of skirts by-and-by in the room outside my 


‘curtain. I knew by the tension of my muscles that it was Alice Dens- 


more even before she spoke. 

“Oh, I’m s0 tired,” she gasped. “I’ve been dancing like mad, and 
I’ve simply got to hide from my partners until I catch my breath 
again.” 

Martha made some soothing reply, and apparently put cushions 
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invitingly upon the steamer-chair, for I heard Alice give a long-drawn 
sigh of relief and say, “ This is good.” Then there was silence for a 
few minutes, and then her voice again. “Could you get me a glass 
of sherry?” she asked in that coaxing way of hers. “I’m exhausted, 
and it’s a full hour till supper, I believe.” Martha, of course, said 
that she would be glad to find the restorative desired by the young ~ 
lady, and her felt-clad feet pattered across the polished floor of the 
room. I lay with every nerve quivering, half-risen upon one elbow. I 
don’t know what I expected, but I felt that I was on the verge of some 
great discovery. 

I heard the swish of her draperies. I heard the click of a drawer. 
Cautiously I crept to the end of my lounge and noiselessly drew my 
curtain half an inch back. She was bending above Mrs. Leland’s dress- 
ing-table, her hand upon a drawer. Something had alarmed her, and 
she had paused in a tense and listening attitude. Then, regaining her 
self-possession, she opened the drawer, pulled out a gray suede box, 
pressed the lock, and withdrew a handful of something that gleamed 
as she made a swift movement ‘towards her underskirts. In another 
instant the gray box was in its place again, the drawer was closed, and ~ 
Lady Alice reclined in her long chair, her eyes closed in weariness and 
faintness. I slipped aside the curtain and stood before her. 

Her eyes opened, her lips grew perfectly white as she stared at me. 
She said nothing, I doubt if she even breathed before I spoke. 

“ Lady Alice,” I began, using the name by which I had been bitterly 
thinking of her. The ripe, pretty face seemed suddenly to coarsen and 
harden. 

“Why keep up that bluff? You’re on, of course,” she said. 

“ Will Miss Densmore kindly remove from her petticoat pocket the 
plunder she has just taken?” I asked. 

“ What if I don’t?” she asked defiantly. 

“There are a number of detectives on the island,” I suggested 
mildly. She continued to look at me bitterly. 

“Of course, this is nuts to you,” she observed; “ you’re able to 
show me up now, aren’t you, to that immaculate young man of yours?” 

“We won’t discuss my private affairs, if you please,” I answered. 

“ Just as you please.” There was a pause, during which we sur- 
veyed each other steadily. At last she broke the silence with a ques- 
tion. “ What do you mean to do with me?” she asked. 

That was what I had been asking myself. Of course, I knew my 
duty as a good citizen. It was to hand the thief over to justice. But 
there was something about her as she leaned back, utterly in my 
power, which appealed to me as she had never appealed in her trium- 
phant prosperity. Besides, a sort of pride of sex as well as pity fought 
in me to save her in some way. 
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“Why did you do it?” I asked lamely. 

“ Because that’s what I was bred to do,” she answered defiantly. 

“Tt is not,” I protested. “You are young and beautiful and very 
adaptable. You have been educated——” 

She laughed a little scornfully. 

“ Educated?” she sneered. “They teach one a good deal in the 
institutions nowadays, and once one can read, novels and plays do the 
rest. Oh, yes, you needn’t look surprised. I am an institution product— 
foundling asylum, juvenile asylum, and then adopted into a nice, well- 
authenticated family. Mrs. Lorimer-Beaton was the motherly creature 
whose heart yearned over me when she saw me in my check gingham 
in the asylum yard! And she and her husband finished the work the 
institutions had begun. He’s dead now, thank Heaven. We had five 
years of him—until I was nineteen. Now we've been going it four 
years alone, and we do it much better. He didn’t know how to play 
a gentleman.—Well, why don’t you call them in?” 

Martha came back with the sherry. Alice took it from her with 
a charming smile and a gentle word of thanks. I turned to Martha, 
who was telling what difficulty she had had in finding a servant who 
could gain access to the cellar or the sideboard. “I wish you’d get me 
@ glass too,” I said. “I think it would revive me.” Martha pattered 
away again, and Alice Densmore and I again stared at each other. 
Finally she broke the silence impatiently. 

“Qh, call them in. Call in your young man. You’ve been green 
with jealousy, you know you have. Well, here’s your opportunity. Let 
him see me in my true colors. That'll cure any little inclination he 
may have had in my direction. The lady burglar—how do you think 
he'll like her?” 

“Do you know you are scarcely so clever as I thought you,” I said. 
“ Do you think I care for him so little that I want to be the means of 
destroying his illusions? They have to be destroyed, more’s the pity. 
But I am not going to be the one to do it. He looked at you to-night 
when you came in as if you were a goddess. Do I care so little for 
him that I would be the one to throw you from your niche? Oh, do 
I care so little for myself that I want to degrade another woman in 
his eyes? He’ll have to know some time, but not through me, and not 
to-night.” 

She looked at me a long time, and a blush travelled up her exquisite 
fair throat and face. 

“You make me feel it’s only the veneer I’ve got, after all,” she said. 
“Well, I’m your prisoner. I'll do what you say. Don’t try to convert 
me, it’s useless. But I am square enough for this; I’ll do whatever you 
say to-night. Somehow’—there was something suddenly girlish and 
wistful about her,—“ somehow I’d rather not have them see me when 
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they know—all the people here. Do you know I’ve felt almost like the 
real thing this summer ?” 

She was as good as her word. She stayed with me that night, went 
the next morning with me to town, and there arranged to see the 
people she had victimized on the island. I don’t know whether it was 
pity or the fear of seeming ridiculous that made them decline to 
prosecute her once they had their jewels back. Mrs. Lorimer-Beaton, 
of course, had had them securely locked in the safe deposit vault of 
the bank, where she was a highly respected depositor that season. 

What became of the clever pair of adventuresses after that summer 
I do not know. . My last recollection is of a roguish, rosy face that 
dimpled irrepressibly even through a little mist of tears when I was 
taking leave of it. 

“ You’re a good sort,” she said, holding hard the hand which I did 
not withdraw from her. “But say, didn’t we work the title game 
well on you? Oh, what a set of toad-eaters you are, after all. Come 
now, "fess up, aren’t you?” sci 

I had not seen Geoffrey since I had gone into the dressing-room 
the night of the dance. It was two days later when I came back from 
my self-imposed detective duties. He was sitting on Godmother Blake’s_. 
piazza. He came down the steps to meet me. My heart leaped up at 
the look in his eyes. It was more adoring than any he had ever turned 
upon Alice Densmore. 

“ Janet,” he began. Then he bent and kissed my hands. “I—oh 
Janet—the porch outside—I was there. My kind saint, my dear, how 
good you are!” 
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OOD-BY”— 
Low sinks the sun behind the mountain crest; 
The firs like bayonets seem to pierce his breast ; fe 

The red blood dyes his pillow in the west; 

“ Good-by.” 
















* Good-by”— 
The Lady Moon far in the eastern sky 
A cloud veil draws across her tear-dimmed eye 
As though she mourned to see her lover die— 
* Good-by.” 
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A STORY OF LABRADOR 


By Mary Bourchier Sanford 
3 


HE crisp, hard snow, on which her footfalls hardly left a print, 
T uttered sharp little notes as she passed. She stood on the hill- 

top and took deep draughts of the frosty air. Her cheeks, which 
had been pale of late, glowed from exercise, her eyes sparkled. Her 
red-brown hair rippled with a glint of gold from beneath her crimson 
toque. A woven crimson sash bound her blanket coat at the waist, 
and a thick woollen skirt, reaching to her ankle, revealed sealskin boots 
strapped to snowshoes. She was having a good time alone, for the 
traders of the Fort had gone with her father to a.distant post, and only 
one man remained as caretaker. Her aunt and an old servant were 
the only white women within many miles, for Yaivik was one of the 
isolated forts of the country. Once in each year a boat of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company brought supplies; at intervals of weeks or months 
a factor or trappers from some other post visited the place, and occa- 
sionally a missionary arrived; otherwise the inhabitants held no com- 
munication with civilization beyond their borders. 

Deborah had spent years at school in England, for her father, the 
chief factor of the post, was accounted rich; but she had pined for 
the home of her birth, and for a time after her return had delighted in 
the freedom of the wilds; but she wearied of the incessant devotion of 
her father’s staff, the isolation of the life grew terrible to her, and she 
longed to break away and go back into the world. 

Then Douglas Cameron came—ragged, hungry, spent with long 
wandering. He said he had travelled with an exploring party to the 
Barren Grounds, had been separated from his companions, and had 
lost his way. Angus Kinear received him hospitably, gave him work, 
and once more the wilderness blossomed for Deborah. 

She remembered a day of the past year when she had stood beside 
him and rejoiced in the beauty of the world—the blue, transparent 
’ deeps of the sky, the brilliance of the snow, the tints of the far-off 
hills. But valley and plain looked cold and desolate now, for, after a 
long conference with the factor, Douglas had gone away with but a 
brief word of farewell. Angus Kinear had refused to give answer to 
the questions of his sister Janet. “ He has gone, and he is not coming 
back; let that suffice,’ he had said irritably. But thereafter he 
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watched Deborah anxiously, and tried to cheer her by talking of his 
probable retirement next year, when he would take her to England, 
and she should have society suitable for a girl of her position. Deb- 
orah was glad that the time of leaving was months away. If Douglas 
was in Labrador, how could she bear to put the wide ocean between 
herself and him? 

She began to walk quickly to try to escape the thoughts that pur- 
sued her, and had descended into the valley when a man came suddenly 
around a sharp bend. He was apparently an Indian messenger, and 
Deborah hastened to meet him. 

“From the Fort you come,” he said in fair English, “the girl of 
Chief Kinear ?” 

“Yes, I am the Chief Kinear’s daughter. Did you come to see my 
father ?” 

“No, I hasten to Fort Kiskamanik. This way I did come to tell of 
a man far up the river with a break in his foot; the dead-fall trap did 
catch it.” . 

“With a broken foot! Is he alone?” 

“ Alone, yes, in one house of the log.” 

“ And you left him—left him to starve, to freeze!” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. “What help? I have not 
the dog, the komatik. May I carry one man so many mile? The dogs 
of him they run far.” 

“Ts he a trapper, a white man?” 

“ One white man, yes. He did live at the Fort Yaivik. His name 
it is Douglas Cameron.” 

“ Douglas—Cameron! And you—you—left him—to die!” 

Her face was white and the Indian looked at her curiously. 

“T will go to him,” she said impetuously, “and you must go with 
me to show the way.” 

“No,” he answered decidedly, “no; I go from Fort Nichicun to 
Kiskamanik. I have one letter for the Chief Perry at Kiskamanik. It 
is for the hurry.” 

“What matters the letter beside the life of a man? I will give you 
money, food, clothes—anything you want.” 

“ Not so, I go not; I make my haste to Kiskamanik.” 

“Then tell me the way. How can I find him? 

“The river you know, that river they call Michikau; that river 
you take by the end of this valley and walk upon it for the many mile. 
On a wide lake you cross and the river is two. You follow it not where 
the land is low, but seek it where the mountain runs sharp into the 
sky. By the mountain foot you go till the mountain does lie behind 
and the river is through a plain; near the bank on the right of it you 
find the house where he lies, the house that is made of the log.” 
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“ How many days?” 

“ With the dog, if he is swift and you rest not long, two night, two 
day.” i 

“Had he food? Had he fire?” 

“T did give him of my meat; I did fetch for him the wood. I am 
not one bad man.” 

“ When did you leave him ?” 

“Two night ago, two day. My foot it is swift as the dog.” 

She turned from him and began to walk rapidly; but she had 
wandered far and the sun was setting when she saw the flagstaff of the 
Fort. 

The buildings lay in a hollow between two mountain ranges, sur- 
rounded by tall stockades. The factor’s house was constructed with 
double walls of logs, the crevices filled with dried moss; it had double 
doors and heavy shutters; but when Deborah entered the square hall 
her aunt was shivering beside a blazing fire and the windows were 
_ crusted with frost. The rough floor of the hall was covered with fur 
rugs; the walls were hung with skins and decorated with antlers, 
stuffed birds, and curious firearms, with which an open piano and well- 
filled bookcase, Deborah’s easel, and her aunt’s: worktable were in odd 
contrast. 

“Deborah!” exclaimed the little old lady, “ you gave me a dread- 
ful start. You burst into the room as if you had a tribe of Indians at 
your heels.” - 

“ Aunt,” said Deborah excitedly, “I am going away at once. Doug- 
las Cameron is badly hurt—and he is alone.” 

“ Alone, and you are going to him! Are you mad?” 

“No, aunt, I am sane, perfectly so. Parker must stay here with you 
and Mrs. Galbraith. The other men won’t be back before to-morrow 
night.” 

“ And did you learn in your fine London boarding-school that it 
is respectable for a girl to set off through the wilderness to seek any 
man, above all a man that is carrying a mystery about with him? Have 
you no thought of the scandal ?” 

“The scandal would be to let him lie wounded and helpless and 
stretch out no hand to save him. You know nothing whatever against 
him; but if you did know wrong of him, it would make no difference ; 
I would go to him as I am going now.” 

“ And is it for this I have sacrificed home and friends for twenty 
dreary years? Is it for this I have tended you since you were a babe 
in arms? When your mother died and Angus sent for me I was 
dwelling in comfort. I might have been married and in a fine house of 
my- own if I had stayed in Scotland. But if you’ve no thought for 
me, remember yourself, Would you bring disgrace on your father’s 
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name, and trust yourself with a creature that has naught to his 
credit ?” 

Deborah’s eyes blazed. “ Aunt Janet, don’t dare to speak so of him. 
I would trust myself with him anywhere—anywhere.” 

Miss Kinear’s grasp upon her niece’s shoulder relaxed, her hand — 
trembled. “ H-help me to the sofa,” she gasped. “I’ve got a sinking 
spell.” 

Deborah put an arm about her and supported her to the sofa, where 
she lay with closed eyes. The working housekeeper, Mrs. Galbraith, 
hurried to the room in response to a bell. 

“ Whatever gav’ her sic a turn?” exclaimed the woman. “ All the 
day she was more than ordinar’ weel, occupyin’ hersel’ wi’ her needle.” 

Deborah bathed her aunt’s head and did not answer. When Mrs. 
Galbraith left the hall for a moment Aunt Janet whispered faintly, 
relapsing into the Scotch of her early years: “I’m thankfu’ ye didna 
mention it befure her. *T'wull never be known save betune yersel’ 
and me.” . 

“ She’s breathin’ easier,” said Mrs. Galbraith on her return. “A 
bite to tempt her appeteet wud gie her strength. I’m roasting a pair 0 
spruce partridge that Parker shot the marn, an’ they’d relish weel wi’ 
a bit o’ the canned sparrowgrass fra the storeroom.” 

“ Yes,” assented Deborah, “open a can of asparagus. Aunt must 
have something dainty for a change.” 

Aunt Janet thought she was too weak to go to the dining-room, so 
Deborah sat at a table in the great hall, while her aunt reclined on a 
sofa with a tray before her. Miss Kinear had declared she had no 
appetite, but a large portion of partridge and asparagus disappeared, 
followed by a liberal supply cf preserved bakeappleberries. After sup- 
per she suggested that a game of backgammon would divert her mind 
from the fear of another attack. Deborah brought out the board, and 
Miss Kinear made no remark on her niece’s absentmindedness and 
poor play; her one object was to avoid the subject of Douglas Cameron 
and his fate; she had not a doubt that Deborah had resigned herself 
to the necessity of remaining at home. Before ten o’clock she said 
she would retire, and bade the presumably submissive niece an affec- 
tionate good-night. 

Deborah lay on her bed for awhile, thinking hard. When all the 
house seemed quiet she arose softly and began to prepare for her 
expedition. She put on two thick suits of woollen underwear, three 
pairs of heavy stockings under high-cut boots of the skin of the hair- 
seal, and a blanket skirt and blouse. In the pantry she packed ham- 
per and basket with meat, dried fish, flour, bread, and tea, and for her 
patient condensed milk, beef extract, and brandy; she took supplies 
also from the medicine-chest, and from an outbuilding, lantern, oil, 
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matches, and a spirit lamp. When she had left a note for her aunt, 
giving directions how her father should follow with supplies, she stole 
_out of the back door, took a basket on her arm, and, securing the 
_ hamper to her waist by thongs, dragged it over the snow. The watch- 
dog was sleeping in front of the house and the other animals were in 
a large enclosure near the edge of the stockade, . 

_ The wolf-like dogs of Eskimo breed are fietee and dangerous when 
hungry, but the dogs at the Fort were abundantly fed and knew Deb- 
orah well. Yet when she opened the gate and the animals rushed 
towards her, the foremost leaping upon her, she trembled. She had 
never before ventured among them at night and alone. But when she 
lashed her whip and commanded them firmly the creatures obeyed. 
The eight of her own team crowded about her when she took the koma- 
tik from its cover, and hindered her as she strapped upon it basket 
and hamper, rugs and blanket. When she had harnessed her dogs to 
the long sled, she drove them to the powder-house for necessary sup- 
plies, then guided them through the last gate and out of the stockade. 

The animals panted as they went up the hill, but tugged at their 
traces, eager to reach the top; then over the crest and down they went 
to the valley with a rush that made earth and sky swim dizzily before 

Deborah’s eyes. She drew a breath of relief when she found herself 
in safety at the foot of the height. Behind her on the hillside were 
great, snow-covered boulders and snow-crowned firs, and had she been 
dashed against them it might have cost her life; but the dogs had 
threaded their way in and out, guarding the komatik from danger. 

The course was smooth in the valley, for the underbrush lay beneath 
the snow. Despite anxiety, Deborah could hardly keep awake, yet she 
guided the team and kept a safe course through the defile. At the 
brink of the frozen river the dogs halted, and Deborah raised her sleep- 
heavy eyes. The brilliant northern lights had faded and the stars were 
paling before the coming day. 

The dogs were quiet while she unharnessed them, but they rushed 
upon their portion of meat, snarling and snapping at one another. 
Deborah shuddered, for she knew the hunger-madness of Eskimo dogs, 
and realized what her fate might be if her provisions should run short. 

Twilight was over the land when she reached the lake of which the 

Indian had told her. It was a wide lake indeed; the outline of its 
. opposite shore was dim; but one sharp mountain peak would be her 
guide on the morrow. She slept that night in a hollow that she 
scooped in the snow near a large tree. Her dogs curled themselves 
about the fire, and Deborah, wrapped in her furs, sheltered by the snow 
walls, did not know that she was cold; but when she rose in the 
morning the fire was almost dead, her limbs ached, and she moved 
heavily. Clouds were hanging low, hiding the peak, and the mountain 
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seemed to be far away. She knew that a storm was near, and in haste 
she melted snow and fed the clamorous brutes, taking her breakfast 
as she moved about and put the komatik in readiness. The dogs set 
off at a great pace; the shore grew clearer, the mountain loomed larger, 


but presently the snow fell. It came like icy bullets, sharp and hard, . 


and though Deborah wore a woollen mask, the missiles smote her lips 
and eyes. Her hands ached so she could not firmly grasp the lines; 
she could not see beyond the head of the leader; the impatient dogs 
did not heed when she tried to halt them, and she Jet them have their 
way. Drawing the robes about her, she bent her head to shield her 
eyes from the cutting storm, while the team dragged her onward, she 
knew not whither. When the snow cleared she found herself near a 
shore, but night had come and the strength of her dogs was spent. Once 
more she let them rest and renewed her courage on another weary 
morning. 

By noon of that day she came to the river of which the Indian had 
spoken, and when at last the mountain lay behind, and the river wound 
through a plain, she peered anxiously before her, longing to see a curl 
of smoke against the sky. If Douglas were able yet to light his fire, all 
might be well with him. 

She was on the river’s bank when the dogs pricked up their ears, 
and the girl pushed back her thick hood and listened. She heard it 
plainly now, the dismal howling of an Eskimo pack. If his dogs, 
hunger-mad, had come back, if they should rush upon her, she must 
defend herself and her team as against wolves. 

“On, Captain, on!” she cried, cracking her whip. The dogs that 
had been howling about the hut rushed upon the newcomers, and 
Deborah never remembered how she reached the door, released her team 
from harness, and fought the maddened animals. Had they not been 
weakened by starvation she could not have escaped with her life. When 
her dogs had pursued the poor creatures to a distance from the hut, she 
knocked on the door, but no answer came; then, putting forth all her 
strength, she pushed and the door gave way. 

The darkness within was so deep that for moments.she could not 
see; then a faint ray of light stealing in showed her something that 
lay on the floor. She leaned again the wall, dizzy and faint; but the 
noise of the fighting dogs rallied her. She hastily unpacked her 
komatik, carried into the hut rugs and blankets, provisions and a 
lantern with oil, and barred the door barely in time to secure herself 
against the returning pack. 

She drew off her gloves and tried to strike a match, but if flickered 
and went out in her benumbed hands. Once more she struck, and it 
too failed. She dared not waste the few that remained and strove to 
gather courage before making another attempt. Presently she grew 
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calm, almost to apathy, and lighted her lantern, ready, she thought, for 
any fate. 

A body, whether dead or living she knew not, lay curled up in a 
heap of rugs; and when she knelt and cried pitifully, “ Douglas, 
. Douglas!” the still lips made no reply. 

The face was emaciated, the closed eyes were sunken, but she thought 
she felt a motion of the heart. She put brandy to his lips and called 
in his ear, “ Douglas, wake, I will save you, God helping me!” He had 
gone too far away to understand, but she knew that he lived. 

She must have fire, his life and hers might depend on that. When 
she had poured a little of the stimulant into his mouth she armed her- 
self with loaded gun and axe and went in search of wood. Not far 
from the house she found a large pine with the trunk nearly cut 
through. He had limped to it on his maimed foot, but his strength 
had given out before he could finish his work. At thought of his des- 
perate effort she strove with feverish energy, and soon the tree crashed 
down. When she had chopped her pile, she gathered the chips in her 
skirt, bound logs and branches with thongs of hide, and, fastening the 
thongs about her waist, dragged her burden behind her on the snow. 
She must keep her arms free to defend herself against the dogs; but, 
happily for her, they had again run to a distance from the hut. 

The man on the floor had changed his position; she gave him a 
few drops of brandy and lighted a fire on the hearth. The blaze of 
the pine-knots showed that the hut was larger and better built than 
the ordinary hut of a trapper; it had probably been a half-way post 
for the Company’s traders. The canned soup that she opened was 
frozen hard; setting it on the fire, she made a soft bed with rugs and 
blankets, put her arms around the unconscious man, and moved him 
gently nearer the hearth. When he had swallowed some spoonfuls of 
broth, she uncovered his maimed foot that had been roughly bound in 
strips of blanket. It was swollen and discolored, the flesh was raw 
in places, but it did not appear that any bone was broken. In London 
Deborah had taken a year’s course in nursing at one of the hospitals, 
and had found much use for her skill since her return to the wilds. 
The patient moaned while she made her examination, showing that 
he was now sufficiently conscious to feel pain. But when she whispered 
to him tenderly and begged him to be still, he seemed to understand, 
and was quiet while she washed and bound the wound. 

“You were very good,” she said gently, when she had finished, then 
stooped and kissed his forehead. “He does not know,” she thought; 
“ perhaps he imagines I am his mother.” 

She meant to keep awake that night to watch her patient, but 
when she lay by the fire to rest she slept from exhaustion. 

In the morning he was muttering in delirium, but held his foot 
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still while she dressed it; later in the day he grew feverish, and with 
the strength of the fever he tried to get up, to go out, and fought with 
her when she restrained him. 

As days passed her hope sank. She had believed that help would 
speedily follow her from the Fort. Her father might indeed be angry, 
but he would not forsake her; the men who had been so devoted would 
haste to her rescue; but now it seemed that her own father had willed 
to let her perish because she had tried to save the man she loved; 
according to his code she had sinned beyond forgiveness. The food 
she had brought from the Fort was gone, the dogs without were howl- 
ing with hunger. She had shot rabbits and ptarmigan; but a heavy 
storm, followed by intenser cold, had driven away bird and beast, and 
the traps were empty. Must she watch Douglas starve and die? 
Would he never awake to know what she had suffered and ventured for 
his sake ?” 

One night she sat by the fire sorely troubled, and when she turned 
to look at him he was sitting upright. Was he delirious? Would he 
struggle with her again and try to escape? 

She went to his side, to soothe him as she would a child, and he 
looked at her with clear eyes. 

“Deborah!” he gasped. “ Deborah!” 

She had meant to be reserved and dignified on his coming to him- 
self, but she sank on her knees sobbing: 

“Yes, Douglas, it is—Deborah. I could not—let you—die.” 

“ Then it was you,” he said slowly, “ you—who——” 

Red flamed in her face that had been pale. “I thought—you were 
not—conscious,” she faltered. 

Did he know that when she feared his life was slipping away she 
had put her face against his, her arms about him, and besought him not 
to go? 

He passed his hand across his forehead, as if bewildered, then sank 
back wearily. “When did you come? How? I was here alone—then 
—sometimes—in a dream—I thought——” 

“ What did you think?” f 

He smiled up at her. “It was a sweet dream. I want—to dream it 
again.” 

She rose hastily and went to the fire for some broth. Her supper 
had been a weak soup which she had made from a bone and a piece of 
skin. 

“ You must not talk now,” she commanded. “I am your nurse and 
doctor too. Drink this and go to sleep.” 

He drank hungrily, but when she took the cup from him he caught 
her hand. “In my dream you held my head and fed me; if I had 
been good, you rewarded me. I am good now, very good.” 
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“You were like a child, and I treated you as a child who must 
be humored. I thought you wanted your mother. Now—it is differ- 
ent.” 

“T have often wanted my mother,” he said gravely. “She died, 
and I was unhappy at home, and when I angered my father he sent me 
away.” : 

“ Ah, that was sad. Why—did he do it?” 

“ Because I would not marry the woman he chose for me. Perhaps 
dimly I knew—even then—that some day I should meet you.” 

“Then why—did you leave me? Why did you wander by yourself 
and risk death ?” 

“ Just because of that—because I love you.” 

“TI do not understand. You might have known that no matter what 
you had done in your past, I would not hold it against you.” 

“ And I, in turn, do not understand. What is it about my past?” 

“T—I thought something you had told my father had turned him 
against you. I knew well it was no dishonor.” 

“T told him nothing, dear, except that I loved you, that I was 
penniless, and that you should marry one who could give you all that 
you should have. He agreed with me and I went away. If to adore 
you is a crime, I am a criminal, and glory in it.” 

He leaned forward eagerly, then suddenly his head fell back and his 
face grew whiter. 

“Oh, I am a poor nurse!” she cried. “I have let you exhaust your 
strength. You must not talk any more. Drink this and go to sleep. 
To-morrow I will tell you how I came.” 

When he had taken the broth he spoke softly: “I have been good, 
very good. I shall sleep better if——” 

“Foolish boy,” she said, but bent and kissed his forehead. “ That 
is for benediction. Sleep now and dream sweet. I will sing you a 
lullaby.” 

Her voice that had been rich and clear was weak now, but the song 
was sweet. His eyes filled with tears, but as she sang on his lids 
drooped. When he was resting peacefully she went to her hard bed 
and said a prayer of thanksgiving. 

On the morrow, when he was sitting up, propped with furs, she 
told him how she had heard of his accident and had come to save him. 

“Tt was brave, it was grand!” he cried. “ But, oh child, how 
dared you face the danger?” 

“What had I fear to fear, Douglas? Neither Indian nor Eskimo 
would harm me. JI had my gun for defence against the wild beasts. 
I knew I should come to you in safety.” 

“ How long have you been here?” 

“ A week last night.” 
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He looked into her white, thin face. “What have you eaten this 
morning? Tell me, Deborah.” 

“T have had all I wanted.” 

“No, no,” he said passionately. “You are starving yourself to 
feed me. What would life be worth to me if you should die? If you 
will not eat for your own dear sake, save yourself for mine.” 

“T am strong, I do not need it.” 

“ Alas! no, you are not strong. Your face is hollow, your hands 
tremble. Eat now and ease my pain. If you will not, I will get up 
and limp to the woods for food.” 

“You will find none there, Douglas. Since the last storm every 
creature has fled.” 

“Help will surely come to us,” he insisted. “Eat and give me 
rest.” 

He was growing dangerously excited, and she feared for him. Sit- 
ting beside him, she drank some broth, and a little color returned to her 
pale face. 

The dogs had wandered away to seek food for themselves. In 
the afternoon Deborah went out with her gun, but found no game, and 
so it was on the next day and on many days following. She tried to 
sustain life in Douglas and herself by boiling skins stripped of fur 
with some of the inner bark of a tree? They drank the liquid and 
chewed the softened skin to allay the hunger pains. 

Late on a freezing night they sat on a rug-covered log by the fire- 
side. As the wind howled about the house the starving pair drew closer 
to the blaze and stretched out their benumbed hands. The oil had long 
been exhausted and the only light was the flame of the pine. 

“We have fuel enough,” said Deborah, pointing to a heap in the 
corner. “ Let us be thankful for that. It will last as long—as we shall 
need it.” 

There was silence between them for long, then she repeated softly : 


“Into the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither? 
Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand 
Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land.” 


“T am glad to die with you, Douglas, if die we must. I should not 
want to live if you were gone. Bravely we can pass together into that 
Silent Land. If one must go before the other, the parting will not ” 
long, and surely all will be well with us—there.” 

“It will surely be well with you,” he said, “for you have laid aoe 
your life for your love’s sake; and gladly would I lay down mine for 
you.” 
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“TI could die in peace,” she faltered, “if my father had not for- 
saken me. I believed that he loved me so well that he could forgive 
me anything.” 

“ There has been some mistake, dear. Perhaps he has lost his way. 
He would not leave you to perish if he could come to you.” 

“T hope it is so; that he will not hold anger against me when I am 
gone. Let us sing a hymn now and say a prayer. We are growing very 
weak, and we may never. be able to sing together—in this world— 
again.” 

Their notes were faint and trembling, their lips quivering, when they 
began to sing; but each strove to be brave for the comfort of the other, 
and the song grew clearer. 

Suddenly Deborah broke off and cried: “ Listen! Douglas, listen! 
Someone is coming! I hear dogs—and men!” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered. “I hear them plainly now. I thought it 
was only the roar of the wind. Beloved, oh beloved, I thank God that 
you are saved !” 

She let him hold her in his arms for a moment, then she said 
steadily: “ Douglas, you cannot go out in the snow. You would fall. 
I will meet them.” 

Through the clear twilight she saw them coming, white men and 
Indians, with komatiks drawn by many dogs. 

With tottering feet she went to them, and her father caught her in 
his arms as she fell. 

“T am weak,” she whispered; “we had no food. We thought—we 
should die to-night.” 

He was carrying her to the hut when she pleaded: “ Forgive me— 
and him. It was no fault of his that I came. No man is more noble 
and true. I trusted him wholly and he is worthy.” 

His tears fell on her face as he answered: “I have no blame for 
him or for you. I have no thought but thankfulness to find you alive.” 

“Then why—did you leave me so long? I thought you had cast me 
away.” 

“No, a thousand times, no. Your aunt had destroyed the letter. 
She said she had been crazed for the moment and was not accountable 
for the act. We did not know what way you had taken; snow had 
covered your tracks and we went in wrong directions. Two days ago 
_ we found Mesiak, the Indian who gave you the news. He was returning 
to Fort Nichicun and guided us here.” 

At the door of the hut Douglas Cameron stood waiting, and Chief 
Kinear grasped the hand the young man held out. Then he led him 
gently to a seat, for he was swaying from weakness, and commanded 
that he should not try to tell his story till strengthened by food. 
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An hour had passed, and while his companions pitched their tents 
without, the factor sat by the fireside and listened with dimmed eyes 
to Deborah’s tale. At the end he bowed his head on his hands and 
remained long silent. When he looked up he said, hesitating in his 
speech: “We brought—a missionary with us. We met him on the 
way. He will stay in camp here for the night, and early to-morrow he 
is going on—far north.” 

Douglas Cameron’s face was pallid, but his voice was firm when he 
caught Deborah’s hand and turned to her father: 

“Will you give her to me, sir—to-morrow? I am poor, but I will 
work hard for her, and no man could love her more.” 

“T will,” said Angus Kinear. “A man for whom daughter of mine 
willed to risk so much is surely worthy. To-morrow morning, here 
in this hut where she saved you, I-will give her to you in marriage; © 
thereafter, when you are strong enough, we will all go home—to my 
home—and—yours.” 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


HY do you tremble, Asthore, Asthore, 
W Here in the arms of your lover? 
That was never a footstep on the floor— 
*T was the fall of a leaf and nothing more. 
(Oh, a withered leaf blown in at the door 
To. tell us summer is over.) 








Pulse of my soul, and why do you start? 
Come near to the great logs burning. 

They flame like love at a strong man’s heart— 

A desire, a fire, a bliss, a smart. 

(Oh, fierce they burn till they drop apart, 

All, all to the ashes turning.) 












Core of my heart, why listen and wait? 
That call? *T'was a wild bird’s crying— 

Naught but a bird that nests too late, 

A wildered bird that beats at the gate. 

(Oh, a bird in the night that seeks its mate, 

Bleeding and lost and dying.) 











A BOOM IN REALTY 


By Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg 
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AN WINKLE and I were dividing a club sandwich in the 
V French room of the Morocco buffet. Between us was a petite 
oaken table spread with linen of immaculate whiteness and laid 
with a simple array of heavy silver. Our only light was filtered 
through the silken tan shade of a dainty silver lamp at my elbow. The 
rest of the café was dark. It was approaching midnight, and Van 
Winkle and I were enjoying our usual post-theatre colloquy across two 
cups of steaming coffee. We were engaged upon our third order of 
sandwiches and our second pot of coffee. 

“ According to the story-books, two bachelors like us should be 
drinking beer from the foaming stein,” voluntered Van Winkle after 
a deep draught from his cup and a complacent smack of his lips. 

“ Which proves that truth is stranger than fiction,” I replied. “If 
more story-writers tried coffee, we might hear less of beer.” 

I took deep pleasure in driving home this thrust, for Van Winkle 
is himself an author of considerable reputation. His father had left 
him a snug fortune closely approaching six figures, and he can afford 
the luxury of pen speculation. I myself am also a scribe, but the neces- 
sity for an assured weekly income long ago drove me into newspaper 
work at the expense of absolute forfeiture of loftier ambitions. 

My friend was leisurely munching upon an ‘olive, with gaze fixed 
upon the street, through which was swirling a storm of rain. We had 
discussed at some length the ethics of authorship as related to morals. 
Then followed a spirited debate upon the tariff. 

“Van,” I said at length, pushing back my plate and drawing a 
cigar from my vest pocket, “I’ll probably have another nightmare 
to-night unless you can relieve me.” 

“ Coffee?” my companion inquired suggestively. 

“No, real estate!” 

Van Winkle threw back his head and laughed boisterously. He 
never failed to exhibit supreme contempt for any commercial under- 
taking in which I dabbled. The result was that I longed with all the 
yearning of a jealous heart for an opportunity to prove superiority 
over him. My present confession was therefore particularly humili- 
ating. 

“Tt’s no joke,” I said, assuming an injured tone. “I own twenty- 
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two acres of sand-burrs and milk-weeds out in the South End. The plat 
cost me forty dollars an acre. The people out that way came to me 
to-day with a petition for paving the streets on both sides. That means 
sewer- and water-pipes too. And, what’s more to the point, it means 
an improvement tax of two or three thousand dollars. I haven’t the 
cash to throw away a big roll like that on a field of grass and dande- 
lions. I’m going to sell!” 

“ By all means,” at once advised Van Winkle in mock seriousness. 
“ By all means, sell! There must be dozens of buyers for such a bar- 
gain.” . Then he burst into renewed laughter. 

“ Perhaps you think I can’t!” I interrupted warmly. Van Winkle 
was prodding me in my weakest spot. 

“ Heaven forbid such an injustice!” replied he. “There is always 
a ready market for sand-burrs and milk-weeds. Did you say you paid 
forty dollars an acre?” 

“Yes—and it’s worth it,’ I answered, now upon the defensive. 
“It’s adjoining the new South End public park, and I’ve been holding 
on in expectation of closing out to the city at a good profit.” 

“ But you’ve decided to let your Garden of Eden go?” 

“T’m going to sell;’ I announced decidedly. 

Van Winkle shook his head sadly. “I’m afraid you lose again,” 
was his compassionate ultimatum. “ Nobody in right mind would give 
the price of a meal for that low swamp. Why don’t you stick to 
journalism, Freddie ?”’ 

When Van Winkle calls me “ Freddie” he is heaping coals of fire 
upon my head, and he knows it. His advice in ee to journalism 
was chronic. 

“T can sell, Van,” I announced again, this tie with dangerous 
positiveness. It was intended for a challenge. “For at least one hun- 
dred dollars an acre,” I added courageously. 

My companion was too good-natured to press the issue. For him, 
however, there was no retreat after I had donned my armor. 

“T’ll wager you the biggest dinner you and I can eat,” I persisted 
blindly, “that this twenty-two acres will be off my hands inside of 
two weeks for nothing less than one hundred dollars an acre!’ 

“Poor Freddie!” said Van Winkle, leaning across the table and 
shaking my hand to signify acceptance of the challenge. 

“He laughs best, you know,” I answered swaggeringly, carrying 
a magnificently bold front. In truth, I was again beginning to wonder 
where I could dispose of my burden even at a sacrifice from the pur- 
chase price of forty dollars an acre. Shortly after, we parted. Van 
Winkle insisted upon paying the bill, positively assuring me that I 
was bound by my own word to be the host at our next midnight séance. 
We agreed to meet in the French room of the Morocco buffet at the 
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hour of twelve, fourteen days later. Debonnair Van Winkle, with 
hands thrust deep in trousers pockets and cigar caught easily in the 
corner of his mouth, sauntered leisurely up the street and was soon 
swallowed up in the shadows of night. The storm had ceased and the 
full moon was up. I turned towards the miniature Park Row of our 
city and was soon ensconced in my office-den upon the top floor of a 
building which was already beginning to throb with the thunder and 
rattle and roar of the mighty presses in the basements. I scratched 
off one or two hasty liners for addition to the political column, dis- 
patched them to the linotypes, and then turned my undivided attention 
to the problem in real estate which presented itself for solution. 

Probably nothing has caused wider comment in the city of Jefferson 
than one little insignificant item under a one-line head which appeared 
in the morning paper the day following the making of my wager with 
Van Winkle. Half of the city’s one hundred thousand denizens did 
not see it. Half of the other half did not devote to it more than pass- 
ing consideration. The remaining quarter read—then silently specu- 
lated. In the latter category may be included every real-estate dealer in 
Jefferson. The unpretentious item read as follows: 


“An expert geologist from Washington, D. C., is in the 
City of Jefferson for the purpose of making mineralogical 
tests in the neighborhood of the new South End public park. 
The name and antecedents of the visitor cannot be learned. 
He himself will divulge nothing of the purposes of his present 
crusade. It is stated, however, that recent carefully concealed 
superficial examinations have shown evidences of a vein of 
gold running diagonally through the park lands. The Wash- 
ington geologist will only say that he will probably have a 
surprise for Jefferson realty dealers and Jefferson capitalists 
in the very near future. He has secured permission to make 
his examinations upon the park lands. Owners of adjoining 
property will be asked a similar privilege.” 


The modernized and Americanized spelling of frenzy is g-o-l-d. 
Mention the precious yellow metal, and one-half of the continent will 
cry out, “Take care!” and the other half will enthusiastically shout, 
“Take my money!” Gold is at once the curse and the salvation of 
the country. It is the Rock of Gibraltar now; now, Scylla and Charyb- 
. dis. Jeffersonians were no exception to the rule. The modest an- 
nouncement in the columns of morning news excited cupidity and 
speculation. One realty broker was at the offices of the city assessors 
when the doors opened, seeking to learn the owner of the property adja- 
cent to the South End public park. From the City Hall he went di- 
rectly to locate this fortunate individual. The individual was myself. 

“Mr. Mather,” began my interrogator cautiously, “I believe you 
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own that swampy plot of land north of the new public park in the 
South End—I refer to that low, unimproved section which has lain 


' idle for years.” 


“Your description is rather vague,” I answered, “but if you will 
include sand-burrs and milk-weeds, probably we will understand each 
other.” 

“Yes,” readily assented the broker, “sand-burrs and milk-weeds! 
That’s the plat. Burdock and thistles! Good for nothing until five 
thousand loads of filling are dumped in and the surface level brought 
to grade! You are the owner?” 

I confessed, with the mental reservation that my visitor gave me 
absolutely no credit for possessing the slightest degree of intuitiveness. 

“For one purpose which I have in mind,” continued the broker, 
“that land is worth something. I am seeking to locate a suitable site 
for a new company about to move into town. Your twenty-two has 
been suggested as available. Now—a—of course you realize that its 
valuation is about nil—but—a—what—a—what—a—do you hold your 
title at?” 

“Not for sale!” I replied positively. 

Quick as a flash an inquiry leaped from his tongue-tip. 

“Gold?” he asked in breathless haste. 

“ Well, I read something like that in the paper,” I laughingly ad- 
mitted. “Of course, if I own twenty-two acres of gold, I’ll hang onto 
it for a day or two, anyway. Drop in next week, will you?” 

My visitor did not bandy words. Announcing that he would at once 
seek out the owners of other adjacent property, he soon left me to my 
own contemplations of the sudden good fortune seeming to stare me 
in the face. 

The following morning I was early to rise. Softly I cursed the 
newsboy for being late. It was the first morning I had been really 
anxious for my morning paper in months, and also the first morning 
in a corresponding period that the boy had been delayed. My reward 
came later, however, and upon the first page. As I read, I wondered 
whether Van Winkle was following the sudden boom in South End 
realty. This was the announcement: 


“Preliminary soundings were made in the new South 
End public park yesterday for the vein of gold which it is 
believed runs through this section of Jefferson. The Wash- 
ington geologist, in the city for the express purpose of the 
present investigation, stated last evening that he was highly 
pleased with the very superficial test made. He refused to 
commit himself to a specific opinion until samples have been 
taken and assays made. He states, however, that yesterday’s 
soundings suggest that the vein of gold, if it exists at all, 
probably runs slightly to the north of the public park and 
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through the private property adjoining. The announcement 
of a possible field of the precious yellow metal beneath the 
silent sod of Jefferson City has stirred up wide speculation, 
and if later developments prove the truth of present suppo- 
sitions, Jefferson may anticipate a boom which will beat any- 
thing since the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 


“That ought to bring me some business,” I said with a smile which 
must have betrayed self-satisfaction. “Gold-fields to people with 
money in the bank are like red flags to angry bulls. South End realty 
ought to climb up another notch on the strength of that. This Wash- 
ington geologist gets a leather medal at my expense if this drama has 
a happy climax.” 

Two real estate dealers attacked me ere I had left my own front 
steps. 

“ Mather,” argued one insistently, “you can’t afford to take this 
chance. We'll admit, for the sake of the argument, that there is gold in 
the South End park. Under that hypothesis, you’re safe. But sup- 
pose, as is far more probable, that this thing all fizzles out? Then 
you’ve got your twenty-two acres on your hands like a dead weight. 
You won’t be able to unload it for love or money. Besides, there’s the 
improvement taxes coming along. I have a client who can afford to 
speculate in these things. He’s willing to give you sixty dollars an 
acre—that’s a profit of twenty dollars for you. He makes the offer 
just the way he’d play a card in a faro bank. It’s all a gamble. Come 
now! Sixty dollars?” 

“ Your clienfgmust be a gambler of the deepest dye,” I answered in 
amused sarcasm. “If he is, I—I believe I like him. Some of that 
blood runs in my veins, between you and me. And I’m inclined to 
play the card myself. Gold is gold, you know, the world over.” 

The other realty broker was trudging along in silence at my other 
elbow. Judiciously he bided his time. 

“ Mather,” he began persuasively when we were alone. “ You know 
the way the deal stands. I won’t inflict any argument upon you. 
You’re a keen, level-headed business man and know what’s best for 
your own interests.” Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
considered this statement as abject sarcasm. Inwardly I wished Van © 
Winkle could have heard the compliment. I resolved immediately to 
‘give my besieger a fair decision. “In the interests of a party whose 
name I cannot divulge I am authorized to offer eighty dollars an acre, 
providing title shall pass to-day.” 

“Evidently I’ve made twenty dollars an acre on that land in walk- 
ing this last block,” I answered. I thought of the story of the moth 
and the flame, but I couldn’t decide who was the moth, my friend or 


myself. 
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“Eighty dollars an acre—seventeen hundred and sixty in all!” 
whispered the voice of the siren at my elbow. 

“No,” I announced positively. Then I reflected. “But say,” I 
added, “ here’s a proposition I will stand back of. In the first place, 
I'll admit that this land is worthless in present condition. It’s way 
out in the country and all that. But the city’s bought a park next door, 
and before long this twenty-two is bound to be worth money. A dozen 
years from now will see the market where this plat would bring one 
hundred dollars an acre under the hammer. We have been talking in 
ridiculously low figures. Just at present there’s this possibility of 
gold. What’s eighty dollars an acre for a gold-mine. It’s one grain in 
a sand-hill. I'll sell you the whole block for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars an acre, reserving title to the extent of a one-half interest 
in any mineral deposits which may be unearthed. How’s that?” 

“It’s more than a grain of sand all right,” the broker responded. 
Then he played for time, and I promised an option under my offer 
until noon. At lunch he ’phoned me that his client would pay one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars an acre without strings of any nature 
tied to the title. I flattered myself that I had him coming my way 
and demurred. 

“ What price will you take for absolute possession ?” he insisted. 

“Two hundred dollars an acre. Cash down. Deal to be closed 
before six to-night,” I responded decisively. I tried to convey the im- 
pression that his decision was entirely immaterial to me. “Take it or 
leave it,” I added to strengthen my position. “ By the way, have you 
seen the noon Press?” 

“Something about the gold ?” 

“Yes, here it is.” I quoted him, over the wire, the following para- 
graph: 

“South End realty has gone up like a sky-rocket since 
the visit of the Washington geologist who examined that 
vicinity for gold. One transfer of adjacent property was 
recorded this morning at a price understood to be close to 
three hundred dollars an acre. The City Council has asked 
the Police Commission for special officers to watch the dig- 
gings on the park lands where the mineralogist took out 
his samples of ore. An announcement from the assay office 
is expected in a day or two.” 


“What do you think of that?” I queried. 

“ Wait a minute,” came back the request. From the other end of 
the line arose the mutterings of a hurried conference. “Hello! My 
client is here in the office. He is willing to give you two hundred dol- 
lars an acre for absolute title.” 

Involuntarily I heaved a mighty sigh of relief. 

“ Al} right,” ‘I hastily replied. “Of course, you understand that I 
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make absolutely no representations as to mineral deposits. You under- 
stand that I advance no claims in reference to the visits of any geolo- 
gist.” 

“Yes, that’s all right. It’s just a matter of speculation. Ill be 
over immediately to make over the papers.” 

My first impulse was to send for Van Winkle as a witness to the 
deed. Then a desire to torture him who had so frequently tortured 
me arose in my breast, and I dropped him a note asking him to join 
me at lunch in the Morocco buffet. The lad who carried the invitation 
returned in an incredibly short time with a hearty acceptance. 

“Van,” I said that evening, after we had disposed of a delicious 
tenderloin smothered in young onions, “ this lunch is on my invitation, 
but it’s at your expense. You remember our wager?” I drew a com- 
fortable roll of greenbacks from my vest pocket and displayed them 
triumphantly. “I’ve sold the sand-burrs and milk-weeds for——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Van Winkle with a complacent smile which 
disturbed me immeasurably. “I lose the wager. I pay for the dinner. 
You’ve sold your twenty-two for two hundred dollars an acre——” 

It was my turn to interrupt. 

“But how did you know how much I got?” I objected. 

“ Because I was the purchaser,” announced Van Winkle. 


It was a bolt of lightning out of the clear sky. In my companion’s 
face was pictured the chronic image of assurance and superiority. As 
for myself, I was dumfounded. 

“You purchased iff I began in a stage whisper. Then mirth 
secured the upper hand and I broke into an unrestrained laugh which 
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caused the glasses about the water-bottle to tinkle merrily. “ You. 
I cried, between gasps for breath. “'Two hundred an acre——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Van Winkle, displaying the first signs of rising 
temper I had ever seen in him, “two hundred an acre, and it’s worth 
a thousand this minute.” 

“Gold?” I whispered sotto voce, with a victorious effort to control 
my feelings. 

“Yes, and plenty of it!” 

“ Washington geologist ?” 

“Yes—two of them.” 

“Two of them,” I repeated after him, suddenly sobering. Here 

- was evidently something with which I was not entirely familiar. Then 
my spirit of braggadocio welled up within my breast and I decided to 
floor Van Winkle at a single blow. 

“Van, poor fellow,” I began compassionately, “you lose again. 
Why don’t you stick to journalism. There isn’t any more gold in the 
South End of Jefferson than there are diamonds in my twenty-two. 
i i simply sold your soul to greed, and I’m two thousand four hun- 
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dred dollars better off thereby.” Relentlessly I toyed with the green- 
backs upon the table. “ There wasn’t any Washington geologist-—” 

“ But the newspapers——” objected Van Winkle, his face a picture 
of blank astonishment. 

“That was all paid advertising, Van,” I answered softly. “There 
are some things that are not learned in correspondence schools.” 

“You were responsible——” 

“ Responsible for the advertising, yes,” I interrupted. “ Not re- 
sponsible for your purchase, for I expressly disclaimed any desire to 
advance any alluring guarantees when I closed with your zealous broker. 
And it cost you the dinner too.” 

Van Winkle’s face was an enigma. His chair was tilted back against 
the wainscoting and his gaze was immovably fixed upon my eyes. 
During a long silence the cigarette held gracefully in his left hand 
was permitted to go out. My conquest was not as pleasurable as I 
had anticipated. Something seemed to be wrong. I took a long draught 
from my tumbler of water to cover temporary embarrassment. 

“So your newspaper yarns were all a bluff!” finally said Van 
Winkle. A smile was twitching at the corners of his mouth. 

“ Yes,” I answered bravely, “ just paid advertising.” 

“Poor Freddie!” answered Van Winkle, shaking his head sadly 
from side to side. “When I saw that first article I didn’t waste a 
minute in getting down to the South End park. The much-heralded 
Washington geologist did not seem to show up, and I concluded to run 
a few lines for myself. I had some experience of this kind of game sev- 
eral years ago. I made my soundings and dug my trenches and secured 
my samples. Never in my life have I seen such open evidences of a 
vein of gold. The wonder to me is that it was not discovered years 
ago. I had a wire to-night from the assayer to the effect that my 
samples are pay ore of high character. The vein runs squarely beneath 
your twenty-two—pardon me, my twenty-two. Poor Freddie! You've 
won a dinner and lost a gold-mine! Why don’t you stick to jour- 
nalism ?” 
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MEMORY 
BY HILTON R. GREER 


There is a vase of sheer and beaten gold, 
A fragile thing and exquisite, wherein 
The fairest flowers of departed Junes 
Are kept perennial—the slender vase 
Which men call Memory! 


S HRINED in the inmost chamber of the heart 





WHO KILLED THE HEIFER? 


By Gay Bentley Wuerpel 
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ROUPED about the death-bed of Silas Larkins, in an attitude 
G that unconsciously symbolized the spot whence they hailed, 
were six cowboys from the Half-Circle Ranch. 

One of them, a small, weather-beaten fellow with belligerent blue 
eyes that belied the depths of his nature, and a pair of pedal appen- 
dages whose shape denoted much riding,—and incidentally his sobri- 
quet of “ Hooks,”—drew his sleeve unashamedly across his eyes, too 
overcome to remember a preposterous red and yellow handkerchief that 
streamed from a rear pocket. 

Silas commented humorously on the previousness of his mourn- 
ing. 
“Boys,” he began, after a distressing effort to secure hold on his 
voice, “there ain’t a blame one of you fellers that hasn’t had a secret 
admiration an’ hankerin’ after Molly ever sence I brung her here a 
‘bloomin’ bride,’ as Hooks would say, an’ I sent fur you to do the 
square by you “bout her. Molly,” he added, laying a caressing hand 
on the head of a bowed figure, “is they arry one of these boys you’ve 
set your heart on partic’lar after I clear out?” 

Molly shook her head. “No, Si; “long as I haven’t you I ain’t 
partic’lar,” she spoke through a bubble of sobs. 

He heaved a sigh of mingled exhaustion and relief. 

“You hear that, boys! She ain’t partic’lar,” he said, with no 
intention of irony. “ Wal, then, the conditions fur winnin’ her are 
easy enough. In six months—on the first day of May—that there 
young heifer out in the pasture’ll be old enough to wear a brand. 
And on that day I want you bronco busters to light out after her in 
a bunch—she’ll be wild as a buck; and the first to git his rope 
an’ brand on her gits Molly. How does that strike you, boys?” he 
demanded with gaunt-eyed anxiety, after a prolonged and gaping 
pause. 

“Pretty slick!” finally spoke up Hooks with fictitious heartiness, 
after which there was a dubious chorus of “ pretty slicks.” 

“ Bud Forbes, where’s your say?” exclaimed Silas. 

“ Bud”—otherwise John Forbes, a tall, lank, cynical-faced fellow - 
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—drawled with rough truth and no circumlocution: “Si, Molly gave 
me the high-ball fur you back in Missouri, where we-all growed up 
together, and I don’t go into no second competition for her hand. I 
hate like the devil to say it, but I’ve no longer got the hankerin’ after 
Molly, and, by God, I won’t have her !” 

Molly lifted her head proudly; the boys looked at him menacingly 
—Hooks with a half-drawn revolver. 

Silas put up an interposing hand. 

“ Well, Bud, it’s your deprivement, not Molly’s, if you don’t sign 
this paper.” And, trying hard to focus fast-blinding eyes on the swim- 
ming characters, he read out for their approval and signature a con- 
tract that, in legal-sounding verbiage, committed them to the adventu- 
rous proposition, adding with a gasp, “Sign quick, boys, the Black 
Dog’s comin’ !” 

There was a general scuffle to put name to paper. Then the boys, 
blowing their noses like trumpets, shuffled out on tiptoe, while Molly, 
with a ferocity of grief that no timid, awkward sympathy of theirs 
could abate, threw herself on the poor, gaunt image of the departed 
Silas. 

For a long time she was much afflicted over the loss of Silas. But 
gradually, as the short prairie winter with its shut-in broodings passed 
away, she lost almost imperceptibly the first poignancy of her sor- 
row and loneliness, and began to find a healing-power in the busy, 
balanced routine of household duties and the cheerful society of her 
cow and chickens, to say nothing of the genial Sunday visits of the 
boys. 

When consumption forced Silas to relinquish the asperities of a 
trailer’s life he settled down to deep conjugal content on a scrap of 
farm adjoining his old stamping-ground, the Half-Circle Ranch. And — 
since Molly refused to leave a spot so hallowed, it was agreed among 
her present suitors to ride over to her for their Sunday dinners, pay- 
ing generously for the privilege of a substantial, home-cooked meal, 
and thus combining an incidental help to her with the tacit, unemo- 
tional business of courtship. 

Silas had misconstrued their naturally gallant way with woman- 
kind. While it is true that each of them bore Molly a hearty admi- 
ration and liking, it was the same impersonal admiration with which 
they watched the rising moon. And none of them had ever coveted 
the abstract joys and responsibilities of a household, being too gener- 
ally on the move to cumber themselves with a wife. But they grudged 
Silas no self-sacrifice, and combined with their affectionate loyalty 
to his memory was that extravagant cowboy chivalry of the Southwest 
that is ready for all things where a woman is concerned. Therefore, 
though their hearts belied their promise of matrimony, they carried 
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off matters with a high hand, practising, during the preliminary period 
of waiting, the many ways in which they could be attentive, and never 
failing to carry to Molly on their punctual Sunday visits a polite fiction 
in the shape of Bud’s “ compliments.” 

Bud himself kept ostentatiously away, exulting resentfully in con- 
duct he thought beseeming a man who has brooded three years over 
a disappointment. And the boys, before starting off on their weekly 
pilgrimage, with an unexpressed—one might say obscure—resentment 
at his care-free detachment from the incubus of—not Molly—but obli- 
gation, would (on the pretext of his conduct at Silas’s death-bed) turn 
upon him with all the curses and insults of a cowboy’s easy command of 
profanity—all of which, visualizing the situation with quick intelli- 
gence, he took good-naturedly, with merely an exaggerated look of 
ironical humility. 

One day, for some reason unaccountable to herself,—almost with- 
out her own volition,—Molly sent him an invitation to come with the 
others to dinner the following Sunday, and Bud, trying hard to banish 
the consciousness of anything unusual in the invitation to him, accepted 
with an admirable resignation, considering the parade he had made of 
his bitterness. 

Molly, for the first time nervous over the boys’ coming, circulated 
alternately between the mirror, the cook-stove, and the window. 
Finally she espied them afar off on the wide, sunlit prairie—lean, non- 
chalant, devil-may-care fellows, riding abreast in a zigzag line on their | 
sidling little cowponies, their sunburned faces in eclipse under wide- 
brimmed Mexican sombreros. 

Bud, whose attire conformed to the prevailing fashion among cow- 
boys, except for a high collar and a showy necktie, lingered awk- 
wardly at the hitching-post, bitten suddenly by the ghastly fear of 
appearing “ dressed-up.” When he finally advanced, it was with a 
visible consciousness of his past conduct and with a scarlet in his 
face that the sun was not altogether responsible for. And Molly, full 
of smiles and greetings for the others, offered him a perfunctory 
“pleased to see you,” her lips set in a salutary temporary coldness, 
while Hooks prodded him in the ribs with a facetious forefinger, and 
winked openly at the company. 

The poor fellow apostrophized the situation—under his breath— 
in language too terrific for repetition. 

' Jar loose there!” he ordered Hooks with an earnestness of wrath 
that threw the boys into convulsions of delight. | 

“Mr. Hooks !—all of you!—you had oughter be ashamed of your- 
selves!” admonished Molly, her brown eyes raking them scornfully, 
as with crimson cheeks and a toss of her head she whisked off to “ dish 
up” dinner. 
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“Haw! flowers on the table!” commented Hooks with a fugitive 
twinkle in his pale blue eyes. 

“Now, Mr. Hooks!” she cried deprecatingly, almost tearfully, 
snatching off in sudden impulse the bowl of big-faced sunflowers that 
graced her heaped-up board. 

“ Aw, put ’em back, put ’em back! I was merely commentin’ on 
the first lovely flowers of spring!” he burst out with explosive cheerful- 
ness. 

“ Buddy, you ain’t eatin’ your usual allowance, fur a ginerally hard 
eater like you,” he began again with a mildly sportive eye. 

“T’m doin’ first-rate. You tend to your own craw!” said Bud in 
confusion. 

“Say, Miss Molly,” observed the irrepressible fellow innocently, 
with a covert glance at Bud’s pillaried neck, ““ wouldn’t it strike you 
as a mighty blame fool enterprise fur a fellow to ride twenty miles 
fur a high-standin’ article of neckwear after he’s done gone an’ throwed 
away his chanct with the wid—with a lady?” 

As Molly’s eyes met Bud’s, his own retreated in an agony of em- 
barrassment. 

“ Well,” she said with a sudden kindness that suffused his soul, 
“JI don’t know who youw’re alludin’ to, I’m sure, but it’s mighty nice 
to see a high collar now and then. Si most generally put on one for 
Sunday dinner—and a coat too,” she added a little maliciously. 

The boys looked sheepish—Hooks most of all. 

“ Miss Molly,” he burst out with fine candor, “I ain’t got a collar. 
I don’t own a blame thing but these tamale-shucks I set here in an’ 
my six-shooter, but I’ll git one—we all will before next Sunday. Ain’t 
that.so, boys?” ; 

“You bet!” the boys chorussed heartily. 

While Molly “ washed up” they drifted off towards the pasture for 
a chance glimpse of the heifer, so momentous an object to all but Bud, 
the odd number, who sprawled against the fence, rolling a brown- 
paper cigarette and listening without remark to their rough joculari- 
ties on the outcome of the contest. 

The heifer, sauntering up within a few yards, stood stockily a 
moment, with slow, bovine gaze—then suddenly, as if realizing her- 
self the butt of levity, snorted viciously, lunged wildly about, and 
galloped off in—what ought to have been, at least—a halo of romantic 
interest. 

Presently Molly came out to feed the chickens, scraping the plate 
and clucking to them prettily, while the mischievous breeze, agitating 
her light cotton skirt, displayed the symmetry of her ankles with a 
freedom that put the boys to the blush. Bud remembered having 
seen her feed the chickens “back in Missouri,” when the contempla- 
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tion had filled him full of poetry and awe—when Molly had, in his 
eyes, glorified whatever commonplace thing she was doing. Even now 
the picture had a pretty, homelike quality, touched with sweet, rather 
painful recollections of the past. Suddenly, turning his back upon 
Molly with her bronze hair afire in the sun, and brutally kicking off 
her cat that had followed him out, pressing and purring insinuatingly 
against his spurred heels, he occupied himself with the rolling of 
another cigarette, whistling the while a negligent tune—like the small 
boy who whistles because he is afraid ! 

And long after the boys were gone Molly, who remembered his 
cavalier rejection of herself at Silas’s death-bed and had witnessed 
his unkind rebuff to the friendly advances of her cat, stood in the door, 
brooding, with an unconsciously tender smile on her lips, over Bud’s 
hard but winning ways. 

Finally the eve of the appointed day fell upon the contestants, 
grouped over their supper at a spot chosen within easy reach of the 
field of action. A pall seemed to have completely obscured their 
spirits. Was it possible that each feared to him alone would fall the 
honor of winning Molly? Indeed, as the time for the redemption of 
their promise to Silas had loomed near a discerning eye might have 
observed that their jokes and general manner lost much of their old- 
time hilarity, and they spoke ostentatiously between themselves of their 
determination not to squirm out of the impending obligation—a point 
of view most peculiar for knight-errants about to prove their devotion 
in fair and open prowess for their lady’s hand! 

On the present occasion there was a brave rattle of tin cups and 
plates to cover the scanty conversation. The silence was otherwise 
broken by the sound of their staked-out horses nipping the prairie 
grass and the snap and crackle of the camp-fire as it leaped towards 
the stars, filling the air with the acrid, all-pervasive tang of green 
mesquite smoke. 

“ Boys,” blurted out Hooks in pent-up protest, “I’d sooner go to 
the halter than the altar—that is, if it was arry woman but Molly,” he 
added, with a rag of chivalry left. 

“ Wal, I know I ain’t got no show to win out,” another slipped in 
his oar modestly. “I never could sling the rawhide like the rest of 
you fellers.” 

“Here, you! you'll do the best you can—you bet you will!” de- 
clared Hooks belligerently. 

Bud winked knowingly to himself. 

“You fellers remember,” he said in a casual, gentle drawl, “ how 
just before this business come up we was all talkin’ *bout emigratin’ 
in a bunch to Colorado? I’m still itchin’ fur a sight of them big, fat, 
juicy green mountains. I reckon I’ll have to hike out alone.” 
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“Say, you!” broke in Hooks with hard disgust; “ait you durdin’ 
a fond hope that Molly’ll cut us all out of the herd?” And with 4 
sudden irritability upon him he burst into a tirade of lurid invective, 
after which ebullition he and the rest subsided into their blankets 
to dream in dark and troubled slumber of the gordian knot of mar- 
riage. 

A rumor of the tournament had gone abroad, circulated, no doubt, 
by the justice of the peace of the nearest town, who had been invited 
to perform the double function of umpiring the contest and marrying 
the winning man. And within the pasture had collected a large, 
mounted, self-invited crowd to relieve the impending contest from the 
narrowness of a family affair, as it were,—it being a prairie amenity 
never to miss an exhibition of horse-play,—though Molly, with a nice- 
minded shrinking that was hardly appreciated, had not put in an 
appearance. 

While Bud sheltered with his big hat a newly kindled blaze that 
feebly insinuated itself around the branding-irons, another non-con- 
testant was dispatched ahead to locate the whereabouts of the heifer 
in the great area of barbed-wire enclosure. 

After a period of waiting, during which there was much rough 
joking and betting among the disinterested and a perceptible silence 
and absence of the lust of conflict among the participants, the man 
who had gone ahead was seen returning at a gallop, gesticulating at 
the crowd and whooping like a Comanche. 

Wondering greatly, the whole cavalcade spurred after him as he 
wheeled about and rode back. 

Soon an astonishing spectacle caught their gaze. About mid- 
pasture, at a spot over which a lone mesquite flung its kindly shade, 
lay the object of their quest—stretched out stiffly on the richly green 
grass—stark dead! Already the obscene buzzards were circling over- 
head and a fly-infested spot indicated a wound that, closely examined, 
proved to have been made by a pistol-shot fired in the night. But 
by whom? Who had wished to compass the death of Silas’s heifer— 
and why? 

After a long, blank gaze at the defunct heifer, the boys turned 
slowly and eyed one another questioningly—shiftily. 

“It wasn’t me—I swear it!” blurted out Hooks, eager for self- 
exculpation and blind to side-issues. 

Then, as the import that these words unconsciously conveyed flashed 
across their ready wits a howl of laughter—irrepressible, prolonged, 
vociferous—shook the crowd, while the boys, shamefaced but laughing 
too, had all they could do not to lynch the blatherskite. “ Providence 
done it,” he went on misguidedly, “to save her—not us!” he bawled 
above the increasing din, rising in his stirrups, with the bursting 
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appearance of one determined to enforce his meaning upon a pack of 
numbskulls. 

“Who loaned Providence the six-shooter?”’ shouted a derisive by- 
stander. : 

And in the renewed tumult evoked by this witticism the justice 
of the peace, struggling apoplectically to recover his magisterial gravity, 
called the contest off, and all, with one accord, rode to the house to 
Molly. 

But if the death of the heifer had thus, in the twinkling of an eye, 
disembarrassed the boys of Molly, it left the situation more compli- 
cated still. Who was then to marry her? Feminine curiosity inspired 
the question. 

After an interval, during which the crowd looked expectant and 
the boys inquiringly blank, Bud swaggered forward jauntily, assuming 
the delicate responsibility of settling the question. 

“ Boys,” said he, “don’t you see that the kil—the death of the 
heifer throws you back on your nat’ral politeness to a lady? If you 
cain’t git her by rights, who'll take her by choict?” 

Molly gave her head a single lift of pride and protest. Under 
Bud’s mastering eye the boys’ previous expression of geniality degen- 
erated into a dry grin. Could it be possible that they were about to 
evade personal responsibility and forsake—chivalry ? 

Bud smiled broadly, divided between the longing to show them up 
in the light he occupied six months before and to save Molly’s feelings. 
The thought of Molly tipped the scale—perhaps too he may have feared 
that chivalry would awake and reassert itself! 

“Wal,” he said as hastily as a natural drawl will permit, “it’s 
plain to see that though you’re all dyin’ to say ‘I,’ you’re either too 
bashful before the crowd, or too squeamish about gittin’ ahead of one 
another. But I ain’t built so delicate. The death of the heifer lets you 
out”—he gave them a veiled wink—“and me in. Molly,” he added, 
trembling in his boots for all his audacious assurance, “I want you, © 
and, by God, I’m goin’ to have you!” 

Molly wheeled upon him with a sudden deep blush, her lips parted 
in charming amaze, a thousand questions in her eyes. In that electric 
moment during which she and Bud stood interchanging a gaze one could 
almost hear the piston-like thumping of their two hearts. 

“T’ve wanted you all along, Molly,” he said in sudden appeal. 

“ You’ guarded your wants mighty well, then, Bud,” she said with 
a markedly poor simulation of reproach in the perfect content of her 
tones. 

“T don’t wear my heart on my sleeve, Molly, fur these here jim- 
crows to peck at.” 

Then the burst of applause that greeted this uncomplimentary 
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speech subsided into deep silence as the justice of the peace, license 
ready, stepped forward and brought matters to a matrimonial climax. 
And amid the broad felicitations of the others the boys gathered 
around Bud and wrung his hands with feelings too deep for words. 

‘As to who killed the heifer, whatever theory may have been enter- 
tained, no incriminating evidence ever came to light—none was ever 
sought. The outcome was too genial for investigation. 
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THOMSON OF “THE SEASONS” 
BY MOUNCE BYRD 


“ He would sometimes listen a full hour at his window to the nightingales 
in Richmond Gardens.”—Biog. 


Saw you who was listening there? 
One who sings—a thousand pardons— 
Sweet as even you may dare, 
Nightingale in Richmond Gardens. 


N IGHTINGALE in Richmond Gardens, 


Thomson, it was he, no other, 
Teller of the yearly tale, 

Comrade of the spring and brother 
To the summer, flushed and hale. 


Watchman on the walls of winter, 
Master of the autumn feast ; 

Nature bowing, bade him enter, 
Be her prophet, be her priest. 


He the dearest human playmate 
Birds and runnels ever knew, 
Roysterer with daws and staylate 

With the moody owls of Kew. 


So you warbled in the gardens, 

. Knowing not who listened there, 

One who sings—a thousand pardons— 
Sweet as even you may dare, 

Nightingale in Richmond Gardens. 








" ‘HE dinner was nearing its close when the conversation took on 
How the 


Judge a distinctly adventurous tone. 


Wrecked the Half-way down the room a white-haired General began to 
indulge in Wild-Western reminiscences, which led to modern 
cowboy anecdotes, a personal bout with brigands, described by a Sicilian trav- 
eller, and finally the discussion of a recent daring train robbery. 

This last was occupying the attention of the table when the host bent 


Train 


towards his right-hand neighbor. 

“Speaking of that ‘hold-up’ on the R. and P., ” he remarked, dropping 
his voice confidentially, “‘ reminds me of a little personal experience of my 
own many years ago. Now, would you ever imagine, my dear indy, that your 
humble servant here once caused the wrecking of a train?” 

“You!” the Baroness ejaculated incredulously as he simply nodded. “ Ah, 
then,” she drawled in her pretty, broken English, “ it was an accident, surely?” 

“Not a bit of it!” the Judge assured her with an emphatic tug af his 
white mustache. ‘On the contrary, it was premeditated. In cold blood with 
_ the fullest intention I deliberately wrecked that train!” 

His last words, spoken unconsciously in a higher key, carried half the 
length of the long table, producing a sudden hush, and the Judge, looking up, 
found to his dismay that a dozen pairs of eyes were focussed upon him. 

“A compromising statement, upon my word, Mr. Justice,” humorously 
expostulated an Attorney-General two seats down. “One of our lawgivers a 
train-wrecker! My dear sir, doesn’t that call for a life sentence?” 

A mysterious twinkle danced in his host’s eye. ‘ State-prison, undoubt- 
edly,” he agreed. ‘“ But if one considers—the provocation——” He hesitated 
a moment, noting the vivid interest and astonishment on every face. 

“Well, well, I believe I’ll have to tell you that story and let you decide 
for yourselves if 1 don’t deserve to be in penal servitude at this very moment.” 

Whereupon, leaning back in his chair and fixing a reminiscent gaze on the 
ceiling, the Judge began: % 

“ Let me see, 1 must have been a chap of twenty-five or thereabouts at the 
time I speak of, practising law in Charleston, for this all happened in the late 
fifties, ‘ fo’ de wah.’ 

“Jim Blake, a chum of mine, one of the best boys that ever breathed (he 
fell in second Manassas), had asked some of us fellows to a Christinas party 
at his place up the Ashley, so one cold evening a dozen young sp:rts piled 
into two double buggies (as we call ’em) and drove down there, reaching 
Medway just as the sun was setting behind the ‘ Big House.’ 

“In the doorway stood the Colonel to welcome us, and. when: we had 
shaken hands with the old gentleman there was a general stampede upstairs 

a 
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to get dressed for dinner, after wah we were booked for a dance at a nei 
boring plantation. 

“ Gad!” he chuckled, “1 can just see Jim’s room that night eatdledea with 
men getting into tight waistcoats, parting their hair, smoking, talking, and 
laughing, while outside the door you could hear the darkies running up and 
down with valises and hot drinks. Every other moment too there’d be the 
sound of wheels coming up to the house, girls’ voices, the swish of skirts along 
the hall, and giggles—oh! those giggles! - 

“Somehow or other I got dressed first and went downstairs ahead of the 
others, for 1 remember I had just closed the door behind me and started alone 
down the hall—the bare, high-ceilinged hall, typical of a plantation house— 
when I saw lying on the floor a small, three-cornered note which someone must 











have dropped on the way up. 
“There ‘was no sign of an address on the outside when I examined it and 







no envelope, so there was nothing for it but to open the thing. Well, what 
else could I have done?” (This with a defiant glance around the table.) 

“Two seconds after I was sorry enough I had. 

“ Indeed, it. was a pretty hornet’s nest to stumble into, for this is what I 
read in a bold masculine hand: 














‘““* My DEAREST GIRL: This is to tell you that all prepara- 
tions are completed for our escape! A buggy and pair will be 
waiting at the Simondton’s back gate to-night and you and I 
must slip away after the first german. 

““* My clerical: friend Bennett has promised to perform 
the ceremony, so that all should go smoothly and we can be 
off to Charleston by midnight. 

** Only, whatever happens, meet me at the ball!’ 










“That was the end, no signature and not the slightest clue to the sender 





or to the girl to whom it was written. 





“Well, I put that mysterious note in my pocket and went downstairs, 





determined to keep a weather eye open and watch for developments. 






““In due time the ladies made their appearance, and as Mrs. Blake pre- 






sented us, and couple after couple filed into ‘the dining-room, I stood in the 





doorway scanning each lovely face and wondering what it concealed.” 






(The Judge lowered his voice.) ‘“ A cousin of Jim’s fell to my share, and 






_ though it seems incredible, I assure you that as soon as I offered that girl my 





arm something instinctively told me that she was the owner of the note. 





“ Intuition is a wonderful thing, and there was a certain suppressed ex- 





citement about her, a slight nervousness, that made me positive before we had 





exchanged half a dozen words that I was on the right track. 





“She. was one of our dashing Southern beauties that put a man on his 





mettle, and added to this, in my case, was the tantalizing consciousness that 






in a few hours she would belong to another. 






“ Well, it was a long dinner, and I made the most of my opportunity. 





* By the time those ten courses were ended I was head over heels in love 






with the girl beside me and determined that, somehow or other, by fair means 
or foul, I would prevent that runaway match, 
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be happy after 

a bath with Pears’ 

Soap. It is because Pears’ 

is a healing balm to all scalds and chafing 
which make baby uncomfortable and peevish. 


By the continued use of Pears’ Soap the tender skin 
of the infant becomes as smooth and soft as velvet and 
aglow with health and beauty. 


The reason is that Pears’ Soap is pure. It contains 
no poisonous or irritating ingredients. It would. be 
impossible for Pears’ Soap to be other than healthful. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights Secured, « 
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ruin in my. track. 
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‘ But how todo it? Outside in the yard where bonfires were blazing I 


- could see the horses being hitched into the various buggies and knew that my 


time was short. 

“ After our wine and cigars someone suggested dancing till the traps 
came around, and they got an old fiddler in from the quarters to play the 
‘glide’ for us. 

“Through the big, half-open doors I watched her while she danced, the 
thought of that midnight elopement making me almost beside myself with 
fury, while I vainly cudgelled my brain for some scheme, some stratagem, to 
keep her away from the ball. ; i 

“She had on a beautiful dress,’—the Judge’s eyes grew dreamy,—“ one 
of those fragile creations that seem made of spider-webs and mocnbeams, and 
as 1 watched her long, trailing skirts float round her (she was dancing with 
a certain excited recklessness) a fiendish idea took possession of me. 

“The hour was growing late, and many white-cloaked figures had passed 
down the steps and driven off with their escorts when my chance came. 

‘I knew she was to go in one of the last carriages, and waited until the 
trap was actually on its way around the drive before I dashed into the hall 


and peremptorily demanded one last dance. 


“She pouted charmingly and demurred, insisting that it was much too" 


late, but I was not to be gainsaid, and as the old chap played * ae my 
Maryland,’ we waltzed slowly up to the end of the room. 
**Qutside came the rattle of wheels. 

“ Well, 1 set my teeth and down went my heel! 

“Zip! pur-r-r! 

“What a tear! Oh, it was cruel work! and I shall never forget the 
wrath and dismay in that girl’s face. 

“She gave one horrified cry and sprang back, trying to dtevahsinghe her 
skirts, but I was in for it now, and floundered desperately ahead, leaving 

** My dear ladies, the havoc | made on her skirt fulfilled my wildest hopes. 

“That train was an absolute wreck!” 

The Judge paused. relishing the sudden stupefaction of his audience, and 
then proceeded imperturbably : is 

_ “They brought down thread and needles, and some of the girls offered to 
stay behind and help her patch it up, but, of course, she wouldn’t hear of 
that, and they all went off, leaving her behind, mending away for dear life. 

“ Ah, it was a tremendous piece of work, «nd after sewing diligently for 
half an hour she gave. up in despair, resigning herself to the inevitable and to 
me” (here the Judge smiled consciously), “ for I stayed behind too!” © 

Much clapping of hands with laughing applause greeted this ne 
announcement, and only the Baroness remonstrated. 

“But how about the poor lover who was waiting for her?’ she inquired, 
“the other man?” 

“Oh, that turned out all right!” her host declared cheerfully. ‘“ He met 


his fiancée at the ball (by the way, she must have been the dark-haired young 


lady whom the Colonel took in to dinner), so they ran away together, ot 
married, and lived happy ever after so far.as I know. 
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Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York 





HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


The Equitable. 
Leads— 


In Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 
In Prompt Payment of Policies to Beneficiaries 
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For many years The Equitable has paid a larger aggregate 
amount in dividends on its policies than any other company. 
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In 1901 . 96% within one day 
In 1902. 98% within one day 
In 1903. 95% within one day 
In 1904. 96% within one day 








The Equitable is the strongest life insurance 
company in the world, both in amount of £ 
surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 
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“ You see,” he explained, noticing the puzzled look of his hearers,  “ after 
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all, Jim’s cousin proved not to be the owner of that note. I wasn’t quite as - 


clever as I thought” (this with a rueful smile), “and mistook the natural 
excitment of a debutante over her first, ball for that of a girl on the brink of 
an elopement.” : 

“Ah! ah!” There was a general murmur of disappointment. 

“So you wrecked the wrong train!” 

“No, siree!” The host denied the charge emphatically. “I own,’ he 
admitted, “that I got the thing mixed up at the start, but it was a fortunate 
mistake for me!” 

Here he raised his head and glanced over the American Beauty roses 
away down the table to where his handsome wife sat listening composedly to 
the remarks of a very deaf old Senator. ; 

A tender light came into the Judge’s eyes. 

“Yes, it was a fortunate mistake for me,” he repeated half to himself. 
“I owe my life’s happiness to the wrecking of that train!” 

Edith Morgan Willett. 


¥ 


A REFLECTION IN SUMMER 
By McLandburgh Wilson 
How wise is nature’s providence, 
Beneficent the way; 
I’m glad those fields of buckwheat cakes 
Aren’t steaming hot. to-day. 


> 


BENEDICT is a New Haven man who has been eight times the ~ 


A Shocking father of a bouncing bounder. In the outskirts of the univer- 
— s sity city is a little town among the hills named Prospect, and 
last year four of the children were sent there for the summer. 

One day Benedict and his wife entertained at dinner a-tféw acquaintance, 
Professor B. The Professor is a bachelor, and, like many scholarly men, rather 
ill at ease in society. 

“What a fine little family of children you have,” he began with an ad- 
miring glance at the four stay-at-homes. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Benedict proudly, “and we have four more in 
Prospect.” 

The Professor blushed his astonishment. 


> 


A TEACHER in a public school asked her small boys and girls to 
write brief essays, and told them to choose their own subjects. 


Their Essays 
One boy chose “Our Hired Man” for his topic, and gave this 


information about him: 
“Our hired man is about in feet and four inches tall and is quite thickly 


settled.” 
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Make the trial yourself—leave off 
Coffee ten days and use 


POSTUM 


FOOD COFFEE — 


in its place. 


That’s the only way to find out. 





Postum is a sure rebuilder and when you cut out the coffee and use 
Postum instead, you get a taste of health, for the aches and ails 
begin to leave. You may THINK you know, but 
you don’t until after the trial. 

Remember 


‘“There’s a Reason.”’ 


Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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__ A little girl called her essay “A Comparison,” and in it she compared the 
horse and the camel in a way that should be of interest to students of natural 
history, as it contains information not generally known. She wrote: 

“ There is but one horse that can cross the great desert and he are a camel. 
The reason he can cross the desert is because he can carry water for himself in 
his hump. The horse cannot do so. When a camel has no hump it is a sign 


that he has drunk himself dry.” ‘ 
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J. L. Harbour. 
- 


Mrs. Neighbors.—‘ What's that awful racket in the next 


Awtully room ?” 
— Mrs. Rounders.—‘ Oh, that’s my husband dressing to go 
down-town.” 


Mrs. Neighbors.—“ Indeed! I’ve heard folks say that he was a loud dresser, 
but I had no idea it was anything like that.” 
» Edward J. Kirchner. 


> 


A CONDUCTOR on one of the Brooklyn cars was collecting the 
The Pride of fares before leaving the bridge, and as he called out “ Fares” to 
— two Jews who were in front of me, one of them held up a dollar 
bill, saying, “Two shintlemen.” This was too much for an Irishman across 


the car, and as he handed the conductor his nickel he said, “ Wan sheeney.” . 
Marion F. McEihone. 


> 


TWO TRUE 
By Wester Chood 
“Two heads are better than one,” it is said; 
What a wise old saw is this, 
For if there were never but just one head, 
What would become of a kiss? 


> 


AN unscrupulous dealer in Indian curios, who was collecting 
Well through the towns near reservations in Arizona,- found the 
Answered . . $ : 

Navajos were not lacking in poetic feeling and wit. With one 
old Navajo he bargained for several hours for the purchase of three or four 
splendid blankets. Finally the Indian said that he would sell the blankets 
for fifty dollars. The bargain was quickly struck, the money counted out, and 
the aborig.ne turned to go. 

“Just hold on a minute,” said the rascally trader, spying a heavy silver 
ring upon the Navajo’s hand. “Let me see that ring. Isn’t that pretty? 
Don’t you want to make me a present of that ring?” 

“ Why?” asked the Indian. 
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in Every Shred” 


@ It is not how much we eat, but how much 
we digest that makes us strong. Indigestion i: 
not confined to the 








stomach. The 
starchy foods, such 
. as bread and pota- 
toes, are digested in the bowel. 


foods. @ Whether it is stomach in- 
digestion or bowel indigestion, what the 
sufferer needs is food, not medicine—the right kind of food. Such a 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


@ It is made of the whole wheat, steam-cooked and drawn into fine 
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preserves. j 
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The trader thought a moment. “ Well, because it is just like my friend- 
ship for you—it has no end.” 

“Huh!” replied the Indian, “I got good reason to keep ring.” 

“Why?” asked the trader quickly. 

“ Just like my friendship for you,” grunted the other, “has no begin- 
ning.” 

R. W. Child. 
>. 
Mary’s father was trying the experiment of raising chickens with 

A Poultry an incubator in his barn. The neighbors were much interested 
549 in this experiment, and meeting Mary one of them asked, “ Mary, 
have you any little chickens at your house yet?” 


“No, but we’re makin’ some,” replied the little maiden. 
Jessie Porter Whitaker. 


> 


“The Third A YOUNG man was requested by his tutor to submit a composi- 
and the tion in the form of a short story. He sent in the following: 
Pourth’’ 
THREE GENERATIONS; OR FROM SHIRTSLEEVES TO SHIRTSLEEVES. 
I. Porter. 
II. Im-porter. 
11]. S-porter. 


IV. Porter. 
C. A. Bolton. 


> 


“Ma, ma!” cried a freckled urchin, bursting into the. kitchen, 
— “TI come mighty near makin’ a nickel!” 
* Did, Silas? Why, haow?” 
“T ast that man goin’ by to give me one, and he said he wouldn’t!” 
Henry Baldwin. 


Young Wife (consolingly, to nervous old husband with asthma). 
— Now, don’t be alarmed, darling, the man does not live who 


has died of asthma!” 
F. N. Worthington. 


» 


OnE of Nantucket’s summer visitors strolled into the little she» 
kept by an old man, a native of the place. 

In looking about she found a kind of linen cloth which she 
bought for fancy work. Some friends who saw and liked it went to the shop 
and purchased all that remained, 
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In a few days the proprietor went to the “mainland” to replenish his 
stock, and bought more of the same goods, which, also, were soon gold. — 

“Well!” exclaimed Uncle Hi as the last yard went, “if any more of you 
folks want that stuff you can go up ter the mainland an’ git: it. I can’t keep 
nothing in this here shop!” 


Frances B. Phabpe: 


> 


x 


THE following was a favorite story of my grandmother’s. 

ser aa She said that when she was young her home was on’ a large — 

_ plantation—it was slavery times then—three miles from the 

old town of Cahaba, Alabama, and that a short distance from there, down 

on what was then called, Black Creek, there lived a worthy old couple generally 
known as Aunt Pattie and Uncle Sim. , 

One day the old woman was sent for to sit up with an ill child. 

On her. return next. morning she could find no trace of her husband, and 
when she blew the old horn in vain—a summons to which he always promptly 
responded—she immediately decided that he had been drowned in the creek, 
and so gave the alarm. 

Being Sunday, the men were all at home, so she soon had quite a crowd 
around her, all excited over the- news and eager to assist in the quest. 
Hastening down to the creek, accompanied by Aunt Pattie, who insisted on 
going, they went to work. 

The search went on for some time, the old woman standing with arms 


a-kimbo, watching the proceedings with great interest. 
At last they found the poor old man and, drawing him out of the water, 


the men were horrified to see the body covered with eels. ; 

»Aunt Patty, with an exclamation of astonishment, strode forward, and, 
waving the men off, went vigorously to work to dislodge the slimy little fish, 
carefully depositing each one in a rusty tin bucket. 

Finally, when the last one was removed, and the men again advanced to 
her assistance, she arose and cried out: 

“Stop, boys, stop! Let’s set him ag’in.” 


> 


“ SPEAKING of the vital question of the hour, the servant,” said 
a Mrs. Young Matron, “I engaged a cook-lady last week who came 
well recommended. After she had been with me several days I 
said to her, ‘I will stir up a fruit-cake but I want you to attend to the 
baking of it. Bake the cake,’ said I impressively, ‘one hour by the clock!’ 
pointing to one of those cheap affairs, made of metal of some kind, that hung 
on the kitchen wall. 
“* Sure, Mum,’ Nora replied. 
“T went upstairs, took my sewing, and soon the hum of the sewing- 
machine broke the stillness. After a while my nostrils were assailed by a most 
peculiar odor. I sniffed the atmosphere, trying to determine what the smell 
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might be, for sometimes trash was thrown into the furnace along with the 
coal. It smelled neither like burning rags, paper, nor se st I threw down 
my sewing and hastened to the kitchen. 

“* What is burning, Nora? I exclaimed. 

“* Faith, Mum, it must be the clock,’ she replied. 

“* The clock! what do you mean?’ . 

““Nora opened the oven door, disclosing the cake and what was left of 
the clock ‘ side by each.’ I grabbed the coal-scuttle and hurriedly raked into 
it the smelly mass. © 

_* What onearth, Nora, 3 demanded, ‘made you put the clock in the . 
oven! Are-you: crazy?’ ; 

“* Crazy, is it?’ she. made answer in tones that a tragedy queen might 
have envied, ‘and I -just a-followin’ your orders. Didn’t:you tell-me yourself, 
“Nora, bake: the cake one’ hour by the clock?”’” 

Della Hine Mertz. 


> 


Marie.—“ What time is it, Estelle?” 
More and Estelle.—“ Let-me see: It’s twenty minutes of ten.” 
7 George.—“ You’re wrong—dead wrong. It’s only a quarter of 
nine.” 
Estelle-—“ Oh, yes! that’s right! I forgot that my watch is an hour fast 


and five minutes slow.” 
J. 0. Walsh. 


» 


MISUNDERSTOOD 
By Harold Melbourne 
“Ou, may I help you to alight?” 
A youth it was who spoke. 
The lady on the carriage-step 
Said, “ Sir, I do not smoke!” 


> 


THE ferry-dock was crowded with weary home-goers when 
The Wrong through the crowd rushed a man—hot, excited, laden to the 
“ chin with bundles. of every shape and size. He sprinted down 
the pier, his eyes fixed on a ferryboat only two or three feet out from the 
pier. He paused but an instant on the string-piece, and then, cheered on by 
the amused crowd, he made a flying leap acros:. ..e intervening stretch of 
water and landed safely on the deck. A fat max happened to be standing 
on the exact spot on which he struck, and they both went down with a re- 
sounding crash. When the arriving man had somewhat recovered his breath 
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he apologized ‘to the fat man. “I hope I didn’t hurt you,” he said. “I am 
sorry. But, anyway, I caught the boat!” 
““ But, you blanked fool,” said the fat man, “the boat was coming in!” 
R. -H. Fuller. 


> 5 


WirH a pair of blunt scissors and a half-dozen sheets of tissue 


came Fo te paper Clarence was busily employed in the manufacture of paper 
Query dolls. He worked steadily until the paper was all used except- — 


ing the bits in his lap. For a time he sat gravely regarding the scraps ot 
paper; then he lifted a puzzled face and inquired,— 
“Mamma, when God has finished cutting out babies, what does He do 


with the pieces of skin He has left?” 
Florence Martin Eastland. 


- 


Tony’s relatives were all in “a bad way’—his wife, his father- 

An “‘1"’ in-law, his mother-in-law, his brother-in-law, and his sister-in- 
Fate nite. te 
He looked pretty badly “done up” after a visit home, and McAbrams, his 
boss, sought information. 

“ What’s the matter, Tony?” he asked; “ you look sick.” 

“Me no sick,” he answered sadly, “ it’s me peop’.” 

“Very bad?” asked McAbrams sympathetically. 

Tony sadly shook his head. 

“The doc’ says,’ he whimpered, “if, he don’t get bet’ in four day— 
everybody go to Hell.” 

Mary Morris. 


a 


“OH mamma, tome ‘ere twick,” said little Emma as she stood _ 
A Sky by the window watching a beautiful star. 
a “What is it, daughter?” the mother asked. 
“Oh, Dod ’ad ’is winda op’n but He done shut it now.” The star had 
passed under a cloud. 
Burnette Cow. 


> 


One of our friends out here in the country some time ago en- 
A Literal gaged a new maid only just come from Ireland. One evening 
— Mrs. told her to bring a candle, which she promptly did. 
“But I want the stick too,” said her mistress, “bring me a candlestick.” 
The maid went off and soon came back lugging a clothes-prop and ex- 
plained, “I didn’t know jist what kind of a stick ye wanted, Mem, but I 
fetched the biggest I cud find.” 
Would anyone suppose that American kerosene oil had so driven out 
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" candles in Ireland fer lighting purposes that a native. had never heard of a 
‘ candlestick? 


Sherman Gardner Coates. 


» 


EstHer’s Sunday-school class were grouped about the teacher 
A Natural one morning reciting their catechism lesson for the week. 
stan Esther’s family had struggled: with her young mind in a des- 
perate endeavor to teach her the answers by repeating them to her over and , 
over again, and Esther felt confident that she knew them. The teacher pres- 
ently smiled down upon the little girl and said, “ Now, Esther, you may . 
tell me ‘ by what alone are we saved??” — 
Esther promptly delivered herself of this remarkable answer, “ By — 
almighty powders and free grapes!” . 
Mary Agnes Griffin. 


> 


A LITTLE, old Dutch woman went into a country drug-store re- 
A Question cently to buy some toilet powder. 
aT “What kind of toilet powder would you like?” asked the 
clerk—* ‘ Mennen’s’?” 


‘No, vimen’s,” was the danting reply. 
: Sarah L. Tenney. 


> 


AN eminent divine, who was very deaf, was dining out. His com- 
Sagal panion at dinner was a young girl who found the conversation 
hard to sustain. Glancing at a dish of fruit which ornamented 
the table she said, with the laudable intention of keeping the ball of conversa- 
tion rolling,— 
“Do you like bananas?” 
The .clergyman looked startled and embarrassed, then rallied and with a 
frank smile replied,— 
“Well, really, now that you mention the subject, I must admit that I 


prefer the old-fashioned nightshirt.” _ 
4 Helen Sherman Griffith. 


> 


Miss Wuite believes in the theory that. her pupils are benefited 
cal by becoming familiar with the best poems even before they are 

able to understand their full meaning. One day the reading 
lesson had been from Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the King,” and when they had 
finished the sad story of Lancelot and Elaine, and their teacher had questioned 
them upon it, she concluded by asking, “ And what became of fair Elaine?” 
Bright-eyed Helen, who was-always attentive, raised her hand and promptly 
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answered,—“ Elaine died, and was rowed. down’ the river on a barge by a 


dumb waiter.” 
Abigail Robinson. 


> 


THE ROAD TO WEALTH 
By Kenneth Lockwood 
THE poet has his metres 
In which he writes his lay, 
And the lives of some have shown us 
That their metres often pay. 


But for me, if I’d the choosing, 
I’d be inclined to take 
The simpler kind of meters 
Which’ our genial gas men make! 


» 


We all have our little vanities, and usually one pet vanity in 
—— particular. We either think our hair is a little bit curlier than 


Before a 
Fall.’’ the rest of the world’s, or our eyes a little bit brighter—and 


so on. 

A young girl came sauntering down the street the other day whose figure 
was divine. Every curve was perfect. And the young lady was quite conscious 
that the symmetry of The Temple of Her Soul was a thing to be admired. 
She wore one of those up-to-date sweaters (instead of a coat) which button 
down the front. It was apparently quite new, and as she swung along she 
looked very jaunty and chic. 

An old colored man was leaning against the sunny side of a wall, warming 
his rheumatic joints in old Sol’s friendly rays. As the girl in the sweater 
approached he raised his tattered cap from his gray wool. 

“ Mornin’, Miss Evelina,” he said very graciously, bowing low. 

‘“‘Good-morning, Henry,” replied the girl, acknowledging the salutation. 

“Yoh lookin’ mighty fine an’ dandy this mornin’, Miss Evelina.” 

“Thank you, Henry.” 

“Thet’s a mighty exquis’t’ jumper yoh has on, Miss Evelina. I has 
noticed it two or free times lately—yoh certainly am a pixter in thet jumper. 
It am a good, warm jumper, ain’t it, Miss Evelina?” 

“ Yes, quite warm, Henry,” replied the young girl,—‘ only it isn’t a 
jumper, it’s a sweater,” she corrected, with a touch of pride. 

“Yes, yes, yoh cer’ainly am a pixter in thet jumper,” the old man went on, 
gazing at the sweater with appreciative eyes and quite ignoring the correction. 
“Yoh makes scenery when yoh walks down the street, Miss Evelina. My ole 
woman an’ me was jes’ sayin’ the other evenin’ thet there wasn’t a prettier 
girl in this yere town than Miss Evelina. Such a stylish walk! Such a lovely 
—er—er—hair! Such magnif’e>nt teef! Such 
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“Qh Henry, I shall have to be going,” said the girl, laughing and blush- 
“ing. “You are getting to be an awful flatterer——” 


Henry started forward. 
“ Why—er—Miss Evelina, befo’ yoh go I’d like ter say thet if yoh doan 


want thet jumper, why, my ole woman is jes’ yoh figger.” 


Frances Marion Grant. 


> 





In the village of H. there was much interest in nature study, 
on and through the efforts of the local secretary of the Audubon 
Society the teacher of the primary school took her pupils out for 
a bird-walk. 
Little Edward, aged three and a half, returned from the walk much 
excited. 
“ What birds did you see?” asked his mother. 
He thought deeply for a moment and then answered proudly, “I saw 


a robin—and a bluebird—and a horse-chestnut!” 
K. E. Marshall. 


>» 


The Phitip- THE stranger in the Philippines is astonished at the number of 
pine National gamecocks everywhere in evidence. They are tied on the wharves, 
fers outside the warehouses, at the doors of the squalid little nipa 
huts beyond the city walls, and temporarily to boxes, bales, or barrels on the 
public thoroughfares while the owner indulges in a chat with a friend. Ten 
chances to one if you hire a man to do some work for you he will bring 

his “1i’l’ game chicken” along and tie it to the gatepost or piazza-rail, and 
if you take a walk you are sure to meet more than one native with an 
aggressive little head poked out of the front of his calico blouse. !f he owns 
no roof but his ragged straw hat, he is, nevertheless, the proud possessor of a 
gamecock with which to indulge in the national sport of cock-fighting. They 
are scraggy, noisy, furtive-eyed little fellows, these Filipino gamecocks, rumpled 
as to feathers, lean and hungry, but as full of fight as a walnut of meat, 
being put in training from chickhood. They rarely survive more than one 
encounter, for the reason that small, slender knives sharpened to a razor-edge 
are affixed to the legs just above the spurs, and the bird that strikes first is 
sure to inflict a mortal wound. When a cock-fight takes place a pit is 
roughly marked out in any convenient place, preferably the public square. The 
town takes a holiday, and men, women, and children flock gayly to the scene of 
battle. Everybody chatters excitedly, and betting runs high if the birds are 
favorites or the owners popular, and a lack of actual coin does not stand 
in the way: jewelry, clothing, even household goods, are put up, and the women 
bet as heavily as the men, girls not hesitating to sacrifice rings, bracelets, 
brooches, even their precious rosaries, to the god of chance. It is not un- 
common to see a girl wager her slippers, if she has nothing else of value, and 
go home barefooted. When all is ready, and after the birds have been passed 


pround from hand to hand for admiring inspection, the owners squat on opposite 
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sides of the ring and the feathered gladiators are thrown at each other, one 
often being transfixed by the little daggers on the other’s legs before they 
touch the ground. The encounter is-always brief, and invariably fatal to one, 
frequently to both, in which case the bird last to die is declared the victor. 
The dead bird is taken away, and fried in cocoanut oil to solace his defeated 


owner. 
Minna Irving. 
e 
A WHITE-HEADED old French-Canadian entered a store adjoining 
fe8, “Second the post-office in a New Hampshire village and requested the aid 
Me — of the clerk in addressing a letter. 


“ Ah want him to go to mah nephew, Mis’ Olive Bedeau, Franklin,” said he, 


producing what had once been a square white envelope. 


. : “‘Sure. How do you spell ‘ Bedeau’?” asked the clerk, whose scholantie 


attainments did not embrace a very extensive acquaintance with French 


surnames. 
** Do’ ’no’ how to spell ‘ Bedeau’?” 
“ No.” r 
“Wal, den,” and the old man scratched his head reflectively for some 
¥ seconds, “you jes’ mak’ him ‘ Mis’ Olive Bradley.’ Dat her name ever sence 


she bin got marrie’.” 
Ned Barney. 


> 


A DARKY preacher was lost in the happy selection of his text, 


pt At Any which he repeated in vigorous accents of pleading. 


Cost “Oh, bredern, at de las’ day dere’s gwine to be sheep an’ 
dere’s gwine to be goats. Who’s gwine to be de sheep, an’ who’s gwine to be 
de goats? Let’s all try to be like de li’l’ white lambs, bredern. Shall we be 
de goats, sisters? Naw, we’s gwine to be de sheep. Who's gwine to be de 
sheep, bredern, an’ who’s gwine to be de goats? Tak’ care ob youh souls, sisters. 
Remember, dere’s gwine to be goats an’ sheep. Who’s gwine to be de sheep 
\ an’ who’s gwine to be de goats?” 
Pe Just then a solitary Irishman who had been sitting in the back of the 
+. church, listening attentively, rose and said: 
“ Owl be the goat. Go on; tell us the joke, Elder. Oi’ll be the goat!” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


> 
AMERICANS in London are apt to be confused by the fact that the 
same thoroughfare bears many different names as it pursues its 
oftentimes crooked course through the fascinating old city. 
Two young Chicago women, wandering through what they affectionately 
called “ Dickens’s London” last summer, went into a bun shop to ask the 
nearest way to one of the less frequented spots that the great writer has made 


Set Right 


sacred to all lovers of his stories. 
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Hearty.—Can a man subsist on $1.27 worth of food per week and retain his full 
vigor and strength? A great many experiments have been tried within the last 
two or three years to ascertain just how little a persun requires in order to keep 
in a sound and healthy physical condition. While no sensible person desires to 
lower the standard of living, the facts adduced by these experiments reveal many 
of our most glaring food faults. They tend to show, for instance, that the most 
nutritious foods, such as cereals, are the simplest and cheapest, while many of the 
foods that are almost lacking in tissue-building or strength-giving elements are the 
most costly. Hugh Sutherland and A. C. Payne, two lads who had to “ work 
their way’”’ through Wabash College at Crawfordsville, Indiana, solved this ques- 
tion in a unique and interesting way. The necessity for adopting a cheap but 
nutritious diet led them into by-paths of dietetic knowledge of which they had 
not dreamed. They discarded meat entirely, using pecan nuts, which they pur- 
chased in the form of butter at 35 cents a pound. They also avoided white flour 
products, eating largely of whole wheat foods, rolled oats, milk, oysters, vegeta- 
bles, eggs, and fruits) They gave their expenditures for the week beginning 
Wednesday, October 14, as follows: Wednesday, shredded wheat, 11 cents; milk, 
15 cents; Thursday, bread, 25 cents ; butter, 25 cents; Friday, bananas, 5 cents ; 
Saturday, shredded wheat, 11 cents; blackberries, 15 cents; Sunday, milk, 10 
cents; oysters, 10 cents; Monday, fish, 10 cents; Tuesday, shredded wheat, 
11 cents; total for the week, $1.48, actual expense for food. The average weekly 
expenditure for food for the entire college year was $1.27, And these young men 
not only made a high average in their studies, but took an active part in outdoor 
athletics, one of them being left-guard on the’ Varsity foot-ball team. Their daily 
programme also called for physical exercise morning and evening and a cold bath 
in the morning. Under such a regimen their health was perfect. The important 
and instructive thing to be learned from the experience of these young men is 
that they got more nourishment and more tissue-building material from their food 
than most Americans get from a dietary that costs many times this amount. 
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A good-natured clerk gave them minute directions, to which they listened 





attentively and with strong efforts to be intelligent when he spoke of the “top” 


or the “ bottom” of certain streets, told them to go “ straight away,” and that 
the place was only “ ten minutes off.” 

“Thank you so much,” said the younger girl, “but I’m afraid that we 
may lose our way after all. Your streets here have such a perplexing habit 
of changing their names every few minutes that we are never really sure just 
where we are.” 

“ Why, Madam,” remonstrated the clerk in a tone of mingled reproof and 
pity, “ these streets don’t change their names. They have had the same names 


for hundreds of years!” 
Kilbourne Cowles. 


> 


A LITTLE girl was asked to write a sentence containing the words 
A Literal “bitter end,” and after some effort produced the following: 
—— “Our neighbor’s dog chased. my kitty, and as she ran under 


the porch he bit her end.” 
Dorothy Cole. 


> 


Last fall an Englishwoman of letters was staying, as the guest 
of an elderly lady, at a country house in Western Massachusetts. 
While they were driving one afternoon they had the misfortune 
to meet the omnipresent automobile at a sharp turn of the road. The horses, 
being spirited, shied, dashing the carriage against a tree and throwing its 
occupants out into the road. 

The Englishwoman picked herself up uninjured, but was horrified to see 
her aged hostess lying on, the ground unconscious. Running to a nearby farm- 
house, #he knocked for some time before she finally succeeded in bringing a 
sunbonneted woman to the doof. 

“A lady has been hurt—thrown from a carriage. She is lying down there 
in the road. Can you give me some whiskey for her?” cried the visitor in 


A Panacea 


breathless anxiety. 
“Well, no, we don’t never keep no whiskey,” said the native-born after 


some deliberation. ‘‘ Would the lady like a piece o’ pie?” 
8. V. D. 


> 


Some ladies from the city were making a visit at a Canadian 
A Choice Cut .£4Tm. Inspired by their evident admiration for all they saw, 
the farmer quite surpassed himself in his efforts for their amuse- 
ment. When they sat down to dinner he put a small bottle on the table and 
said gayly,— 
‘Now, you ladies amuse yourselves guessing what is in that bottle while 
I carve the chickens.” 
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seLo]CE CREAM Powoes 


MADE THIS IN TEN MINUTES 






DO YOV LIKE ICE CREAM? 


You can make and freeze it yourself in 10 minutes with JELL-O ICE CREAM Powder. 
Everything but the ice in the package. No heating, no fussing, no trouble. Simply stir the con- 
tents of one package into a quart of milk and freeze. That’s all. This makes 2 quarts of the best 
Ice Cream in the world. Costs about 1c. per plate. Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award at St. Louis Exposition. If your grocer can’t supply you send us his name and 
25c. for two packages, enough for a gallon of ict cream. 










Visit our Four kinds: Vanilla, Choeolate, Strawberry, and Unflavored. gs 
jcmowr ns Send for new illustrated recipe book just issued, Free. ( 





Exposition. 





THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 









For SarFety in the delicate process of feeding infants, Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is unexcelled except by good mother’s milk, as it is rendered 
perfectly sterile in the process of preparation. Lay in a supply for all kinds of 
expeditions. Avoid unknown brands. 


To1ter Powper.—There is no toilet article in the selection of which greater 
care should be used than a toilet powder. 

In these days of imitation and substitution there is so much of inferior goods 
on the market that it is necessary to be continually on one’s guard. Highly 
scented toilet powders are so frequent as to be a continual source of ——. 
Such inferior products will often do a permanent injury to a delicate skin. It is 
far wiser never to take chances with an unknown article. Be sure, rather, to 
insist upon a trade-marked product of recognized merit. With toilet powder, as 
with most other lines of goods, it is safer to trust an old-established house with 
years of experience and a reputation for making only the best. Mennen’s Toilet 
Powder is a trade-marked article, which has for years been recognized by physi- 
cians as the best preparation made. The absolute purity of its ingredients and 
the exercise of the greatest care and skill in its manufacture have given the pro- 
duct of the Mennen Oo. a quality of uniform excellence. That is why your 
physician recommends it. 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fi Old and Well-Trled Remedg, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has becn used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
wah PI RFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES - 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in a part of the world. Be 














sure aud ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. | 
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One lady- guessed .a “mall ie: a aay a caged ~~ finally. they gave. oe 


it up -in despair. 





Mis. Why, ” said tne farmer, with a delighted roar, “ that’s my: little toe, a 
cut off in:the meadow!” Tableau. 


Mi. Budd 


- 


j LITTLE GEORGIE, who had a new baby sister, startled his mother 
ri the other day by saying, ‘“ What did you buy any more for when 
for Another = you are always saying I am so much trouble? and if you had to 
get one, why in the world didn’t you get a boy?” 

; Viola White. 


ee 
vy; 


é 4 t - 


“ How old ‘ere _you, Unele Eben?” 
4 Eben’s “Well, Miss, I dunno ez IT kin des zackly. tell how -ole dis 
nigh am. Years befo’ de wah I cum fum ole Caroliney 
straddle-ob a! mule. Den my legs. warn’t long ’nough to hang down much on de 
sides ob de mule. I reckon you kin cal’late fum dat what age Uncle Eben am 


now.” » 


M. 7. 
> 


ON one of the first warm days the latter part of March a little 
oft aie 40n  ‘our-year-old of Trenton, New Jersey; was allowed by her nurse 
to go out without her coat, much to her surprise, as she never 
remembered having done so before. 

_ After dancing around and around the yard, she ran back to the house and 
called,— 
“Mamma! mamma! come quick and see what I haven’t got on.” 
Frances H. Landreth. 


¥ 


A TEACHER was instructing a class of infants in the Sunday- 
ag She school and was letting the children finish her sentences to make 
sure they understood. 
“The idol had eyes,” she said, “ but it couldn’t——” 
“ See,” cried’ the children. 
“It had ears, but it couldn’t——” 
“Hear,” said the class. 
“It had lips, but it couldn’t——” 
“‘ Speak,” said the children. 
“It had a nose, but it couldn’t——” 
“Wipe it!” shouted the little ones. 
T. E. McGrath. 





